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which no one fond of antiquarian research should be without.--Interior, Chicago Ill. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INDIAN AND MOUND- 
BUILDERS’ RELICS. 


By STepHen D. PEET. 


The study of the archzological relics of the Mississippi Valley 
furnishes to us a very interesting field, and brings before us many 
points of inquiry; but no one of them is more interesting than 
the one set before us in the title of this paper. There are, to be 
sure, a few relics which remind us of the distinction between the 
paleolithic and the neolithic ages; relics which have been re- 
cently discovered and which require us to modify the position 
which was taken in a previous paper. The majority of the 
relics, however, are those which belong to the neolithic age, 
though, perhaps, if we were to make the distinction between 
the stone age and the copper age, we might say that the relics 
belong to this rather than the former age. The enquiry as to 
whether there is a difference between the Mound-builders’ and 
the Indian relics is an old one. Opinions upon it have drifted 
from one side to the other, the pendulum vibrating to either ex- 
treme. Just at present the opinion seems to be setting toward 
the removal of the distinction. At the next turn, however, 
it may be that the distinction will be the more clearly brought 
out, and the differences between the two be more striking than 
ever, Even if we call them all Indians, we shall by and by see 
that the Indians themselves differed radically, and therefore may 
well be called by different names. 

I. Our first point will be that the terms Indian and Mound- 
builders are correct, and may properly be used. The following 
arguments, we think, will show that the terms are correct. 

1, It will be acknowledged by all that there was a time when 
mound-building was a common custom, and that there came a 
time when the custom ceased. This fact, we maintain, establishes 
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a mound-building period. The question we ask is whether the 
existence of such a period is not sufficient reason for us to u3e 
two terms, namely, the Mound-builders and the Indians, making 
the first significant of the people who lived during the mound- 
building period, but the last significant of the people who lived 
after that period. This may be a new use for the term Indian, 
and yet if the term Mound-builders should be made definitive, 
we see no reason why the last term should not also, especially 
as the time of the cessation of .ound-building is not taken into 
the account, the only point being the use of the terms. There 
are, to be sure, other terms which might be used to express 
the same fact, yet these terms are also very suggestive. We fix 
upon the date of the ciscovery as the time when the prehistoric 
age ceased and the historic began; there was a time, however, 
which intervened between these two, or which overlapped the 
two, to which we give the name protohistoric. This makes 
three terms, each of which is expressive of periods as well as of 
people who lived during these periods. The Mound-builders 
we may regard as the people who lived during the prehistoric 
period; the Indians the people who lived during the protohis- 
toric age; the whites the historic people, These three terms 
we consider appropriate as indicating the periods, two of which 
have been freely ascribed to distinct people, namely, the Mound- 
builders and the whites. The question we ask is, Is it not as 
correct to ascribe the middle period to the Indians, and to say 
that they were also a distinct people. 


2. The contrast between the protohistoric relics and the pre- 
historic will be brought out more fully if we apply the term 
“ Mound-builder” to one and “ Indian” to the other. The absence 
of the white man’s influence would be distinctive of the first, and 
the increasing evidence of it would be distinctive of the second 
class. This line has not always been drawn. With some there 
is a tendency to carry the white man’s history as far back as 
possible, and to trace the evidence of the white man’s touch into 
the earliest part of the Mound-builders’ period, the effort appar 
ently being to prove that many of the mounds were built after 
the time of the discovery. The truth is, however, that in nearly 
all parts of the country, the line which divides the white man’s 
work from the aboriginal, is the line which separates the pro- 
tohistoric from the prehistoric, and should beso recognized. That 
line may be at times found deeply embedded in some of the 
mounds, one portion of the mound having been built after the 
time of the white man, and another portion before that time; 
but the fact that there are so many relics discovered in the 
mounds which bear the traces of the touch of the white man, 
proves that the period we are erecting was an important one. Ifthe 
white man’s history is recorded in the protohistoric tokens, the his- 
tory of the Mound-builders is recorded in the prehistoric tokens 
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which preceded them, the border line between the historic and 
the prehistoric being Indian. It may be very indefinite and 
shadowy, yet we may take the ground before hand that there was 
a Mound-builders’ period and what might be called a modern 
Indian period. 

3. The fact that the Indian was associated with the white 
man during a large portion of the protohistoric period, we think, 
is enough to prove that the terms “ Mound-builder” and “Indian” 
are appropriate. The Mound-builder had a history which was 
unique, but the Indian, so-called, also has a history, notwith- 
standing the presence of the white man. The character of 
the art which was introduced at an early date and copied by the 
aborigines and embodied in their relics was, to be sure, very 
rude compared with that which had existed earlier; but the very 
advance of the white man’s art had a tendency to overshadow 
and supplant the aboriginal art. Now we have only to apply the 
term Indian to this deteriorated art, as we do Mound-builder to 
the art before it had deteriorated, and we shall at once notice a 
marked distinction between them. The Mound-builder changed 
to Indian merely by contact with the white man. Still, his art 
would be different from that of the Indian. Even if it was the 
presence of the white man that dismissed the Mound-builder’s 
art and the same presence that made the Indian art what it was 
and is, still, the distinction is plain. The Mound-builders, 
technically speaking, were unacquainted with the white man, the 
Indians, as we understand them, were well acquainted with 
him. This distinction can be recognized. The natives seized 
the inventions of the civilized races and adapted them to their 
own uses, covering them with their own barbaric imagery and 
giving to them that rude shape which was the result of their 
own native cultus, but which could not hide the evidence of the 
intruded cultus of the white man. There was a symbolism 
among the native race which did not immediately pass away. 
Some of it was unconsciously mingled with the art forms which 
were introduced. The mingling of this earlier symbolism with a 
symbolism which was introduced has brought much confusion 
into the archeology of the period. Yet this of itself constitutes 
a history, as it shows how the Mound-builder system became 
merged into the Indian. 

4. The history of this country has been written from the side 
of the white man—a history of the civilized races, but the relics 
bring us into contact with the history as recorded by the “red 
man,” the relics being the archives in which those records were 
kept. The Europeans who came to this continent at an early 
day were not like the Europeans of the present day, nor would 
the works of art or industry which they introduced be regarded 
as equal to those which we are accustomed to call modern :n- 
ventions. These rude and antiquated relics which we call proto- 
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historic are, however, different from the prehistoric, and so we 
we have the three records contained in the relics, the Mound- 
builders’ record being contained in the prehistoric, the record 
of the modern Indian and early settlers in the protohistoric, and 
the record of modern civili- 

zation in the historic. 

5. The degrees of culture 
which have prevailed in pre- 
historic times are brought 
out by acknowledging the 
distinction. We find that the 
prehistoric races were not 
improved by their contact 
with the white man. Their 
native art rapidly declined, 
and the borrowed art did not 
seem toimprove it. The na- 
tives chose only the rude 
specimens, and made these 
a substitute for the better 
specimens of their own work, 
and so took the poorest and 
left out the best. The arch- 

> zxologist who gathers relics 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Indian Arrow Heads. is oftentimes very much 
puzzled by this means. He recognizes the native handi- 
work; he also recognizes the intruded cultus; and yet the 
combination of the two presents to him a mongrel lot of relics 
which are of little 
value for the study 
of prehistoric arch- 
zology, and of still 
less value for the 
study of early his- 
tory; and yet it 
seems important 
that these relics 
should be gathered. 
The lesson is plain. 
The red man has 
declined, and the 
white man has ad- 
vanced. 
6. This contrast 
between the Indian 
relics and the Mound-builders reveals the history of the lost arts. 
The reason they were lost was because of the change from the 
prehistoric to the historic period. The motive, spirit, form, execu- 
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tion, of prehistoric relics were all different from anything which 
can be called historic. If we would understand the lost arts we 
must go to those relics which are purely prehistoric. Changes 
may, to be sure, have occurred during prehistoric times, but 
greater changes occurred during the protohistoric. This may 
be seen by comparing the Indian relics with those which have 
come from the mounds. The Indian relics are inferior to the 
Mound-builder’s. This may be owing tothe incursion of savage 
hunters, who drove off the sedentary population and took pos- 
session of their works, or it may be owing to the intrusion of 
white men, who came in and transformed the entire life of the 
aborigines. The history of the lost arts is contained in both 
periods. 


Fig. 5.—European Portrait Pipe. 


Deterioration is strangely stamped on all the works of the red 
Indian. The hunters deteriorated in their skill as hunters. They 
abandoned their game-drives, which were built of earth and took 
to constructing temporary screens made from brush and the 
branches of trees. They exchanged the bow and arrow for the 
rifle; no longer hunted on foot, but went with their ponies, mov- 
ing their villages with them. Their stone relics gradually dis- 
appeared, and iron weapons which they borrowed from the white 
man took their place. The agriculture deteriorated. The large 
fields which formerly surrounded their villages were reduced to 
small patches of corn. Their garden beds, which were so reg- 
ular and covered such large plats of ground, were reduced to 
mere hills of beans and squashes. The large hoes and spades 
which, as agricultural tools, are regarded as interesting works of 
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art, were abandoned, and the rudest kind of iron hoes were used 
in their place. The military skill deteriorated. The great forts, 
with the elaborate gateways, which had. formerly protected the 
Mound-builders, were abandoned. The stockades of the Indiaris 
which were known to history took their place. The elaborate 
spears and arrows, maces and military 

badges soon disappeated, and were sup- 

planted by iron tomahawks, leather belts, 

steel knives and tin buckles. Gunpow- 

der, which was introduced from Europe, 

changed the mode of warfare. The long 

spear and the war club’ may have con- 

tinued for a time, but they were used 

more as badges of office and as orna- 

ments than as weapons of war. The 

head-dresses made of plumes of noble 

birds, such as the eagle and the hawk, 

Fig.6.—French Portrait. and which showed the ambition of the 
chiefs, were exchanged for turbans of cloth and various nonde- 
script head gear. The imagery of the native art does not improve 
by the modern semblances. If the Mound-builder became the 
Indian, the red Indian is a poor specimen of what the Mound- 
builder was, for deterioration is written over his entire form, and his 
dress, his ornaments, his weapons. his badges, his accoutrements 


and his tout ensemble furnish a mere .travesty on the native 
grandeur which has passed away. We maintain that the Mound- 
builder was a better specimen of the Indian than the native 
Indian himself, and so we should retain the name, even if we 
granted the premises, that the Mound-builders survived the 
Indians. 


7. The difference between the Mound-builder and the Indian 
of modern days is very striking, when we 
come to compare the relics of the earlier and 
the later periods. We take the entire proto- 
historic period as indicative of the transition, 
and study the relics which belong to this 
period. We then take these with the relics 
which are purely prehistoric, and learn from 
them the cultus which prevailed during the 
prehistoric period. The comparison is very 
instructive, though there is a difficulty in 
separating the one from the other. Yet if we 
place the prehistoric on one side and the his- 
toric or protohistoric on the other, making two classes of the 
relics, we are obliged to say that the two are very distinct and 
should be designated by two distinct terms, and we know no 
better terms than those we have adopted, namely, Mound-builder 
and Indian. 


Fig. 7—Chinese Portrait. 
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II. We-turn now to another point. The geographical distri- 
bution of relics, proves that there was a distinction between 
the Mound-builders and the Indians. There are localities in 
which the relics are mainly those of the Indians known to his- 
tory. There are other localities where the relics are mainly 
those which are supposed to have belonged to the Mound-build- 

: ers. This fact, we think, is a suffi- 
cient reason for us to establish the 
two classes,and to call one Mound- 
builders’ and the other Indian rel- 
ics. 

1. Let us take up the subject of 
locality, It is well known that the 
Mound-builders’ territory was con- 
fined to the Mississippi Valley, but 
that the region east of this valley, 
especially that along the Atlantic 
coast, was occupied by a people 

Hig. 8.—Grotesque Portrait. who differed from the Mound- 
builders and who resembled the modern Indian. This makes 
a geographical division between the two classes. We think this 
will be acknowledged by all. The question is however, 
whether this distinction between the two classes of people can 
be recognized in the relics found in these separate districts, 
and whether the testimony of history is confirmed by archzol- 
ogy. This is the question which we are now to consider. We 
would say, however, that there are some ' 
exceptions to this rule and that the excep- 
tions must be considered if we would prove { 
the rule. We first look at the region situ- § 
ated in New York and in Florida and say 
that here the Mound-builders wandered out 
of their territory toward the northeast and 
the southeast, but, nevertheless, we con- 
clude that the sea coast was held by the 
Eastern Indians and not by the Mound- 
builders. So, too, we find in the interior the 
many relics which we may suppose were 
left there by ‘the Eastern Indians, and we 
say that these tribes must at times have 
overrun the Mound-builders’ territory, and . 
yet we do not hesitate to ascribe the interior Fig. 9.—Grotesque Portrait. 
to the Mound builders rather than tothe Indians. This is our first 
point. The geographical lines seem to have separated the two 
races, notwithstanding the many exceptions to the rule. Our 
second point. however, is more conclusive than this. We are 
to take the relics which have been gathered in one district, the 
district which we have ascribed to the Indians, and are to com- 
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these with the relics which have been gathered in the 
Mound-builders’ territory, and see if these are not different enough 
for us to make two classes of them. On this point, we furnish 
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evidence from two collections, and 
ask the attention of our readers to 
the illustrations offered. Of course, 
it will be expected that in each col- 


-lection there will be more or less 


of mingling of relics, but the ques- 
tion is, do not the collections show 
a marked difference, so marked, in- 
deed, as to convince us that the 
art of the two districts was very 
unlike and the people also very 
unlike. 


We have received a series of cuts 
from the Canadian Institute at To- 
ronto, many of them illustrative of 
relics discovered in the region sur- 
rounding that city. These we con- 
sider to be Indian relics, at least the 
majority of them. We propose to 
institute a comparison _ between 
these relics and those which have 


Fig. 10.—Mound-Builders’ Portrait. been discovered in the interior, es- 
pecially in Ohio and its vicinity, which is emphatically the 
Mound-builders’ region, to see if there were not differences be- 
tween the two districts. 





comparison we shall, however, place the 
relics found near Toronto alongside of | 
others found in Lower Canada, making 
one class. We shall also take the collec- 
tion which has been described by Squier 
and Davis in the book called “Ancient 
Monuments,” and compare these with 
others which have come out of the mounds 
in more recent times, and make from them 
a second class. We shall take the position 
that the first class belongs to the Indians, 
the second to the Mound-builders. Our 
reasons for doing so will be apparent as 
we proceed. In reference to the first col- 
lection, we may say that there are many 
traces of contact with white men, but it 










historic. 








is almost impossible to distinguish the %-1!—Bird Shaped Pipe. 
modern from the ancient. In reference to the second collection, 
there is no such trace and we must regard them as purely pre- 
A comparison has been drawn between the relics in 
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the Canadian Institute and Iroquois relics which are scattered 
throughout the State of New York, and resemblances have been 
traced. This is very natural, for the Hurons, who formerly dwelt 
in the region about Toronto, and to whom these relics probably 
belong, were akin to the Iroquois, having been originally a tribe 
of the same stock. There are 
probably some Algonquin rel- 
ics in the second collection, 
as the Algonquins frequently 
visited the region. Theseare 
not Mound-builders’ relics, 
but they are exceptions and 
seem to be out of place. 


We regard many of these 
Eastern relics as modern In- 
dian, andas interesting on this 
account. The region was over- 
: run by different tribes—Hu- 
Bp. Be- Cherry Bird Pepe. rons, Iroquois, Algonquins. 
It is a region in which the French came in contact with these tribes 
and gave to them many specimens of art, mainly weapons of war 
and industry, These were taken and used without change. But 
there were also various ornaments, and other relics, such as 
pipes, maces, badges, which the French did not introduce. These 
were the works of the natives, but they were modified and were 
covered with modern 
ornamentation, some 
of them made to imi- 
tate modern European 
forms and faces ; and 
yet they are classed 
with the prehistoric 
specimens. We call 
them _protohistoric; 
not that they are all 
of this character, but 
because it is impossi- 
ble to distinguish the 
prehistoric from the 
historic. Ancient and 
modern forms are so 
mingled together in 
the collection that it becomes a Look in which we are to read the 
record of the protohistoric period. This gives great value to the 
collection, and makes it unique. 
We may say that three periods have left their record in the col- 
lections: the prehistoric, the protohistoric and the historic, and 
yet strangely the three records are very similar, This we think 


Fig. 13.—Modern Pottery Bird Pipe. 
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proof that the Indians of this region were always different from 
the Mound-builders of the region to the west of it, the two col- 
lections showing a great contrast. With reference to the Mound- 
builders’ region the same can not be said. If we take the locality 
where Mound-builders have prevailed, we find a great contrast 
between the earlier and the later relics, the earlier relics being 
supposed to belong to the Mound-builders, but the later relics 
to the Indians. This subject of the sequence of history has 
been referred to by other writers. To some, it seems to prove 
that there was a great difference between the races; to others it 
seems that there was no difference whatever; but in our opinion 
the study of the relics will prove the correctness of the position 
which we have taken,—the differences depend altogether upon 
the locality we are studying. 








Fig. 15.—Portrait. Fig. 16.—Glass Stopper. Fig. 17.—Glass Stopper. 


Sir William Dawson has spoken of the village of Hochelaga. 
He gives the history of the village and an account of its discov- 
ery by Jacques Cartier in the year 1534. Sometime in the 
interval between 1535 and 1642 Hochelaga was utterly destroyed 
and the encroachments of the warlike Iroquois made the island 
a sort of frontier or debatable land, on which no man lived. The 
Hochelagans were not precisely either of the Iroquois or Algon- 
quin stock, but a remnant of an ancient and decaying nation, to 
which the Eries and some other tribes belonged, and which had 
historical relations originally with the now extinct Alleghans or 
Mound-builders. Dr. Dawson draws the line between the Alle- 
ghans and the Hochelagans, and says that they were bounded 
on the north by the Algonquins, but thinks that there was a belt 
of semi-Alleghan and semi-Algonquin territory along the great 
lakes and the St. Lawrence, the people inhabiting which had 
borrowed some of the habits, arts and modes of life of the Alle- 
ghans or Mound-builders. To this probably belong such nations 
of Agricultural and village-dwelling Indians as the Eries, the 
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Neutrals, the Hochelagans. This distinction is one which per- 
haps will aid us in our study of the relics. We take these 
traditionary tribes and find that their relics give no trace of con- 
tact with the white man. They were “Hochelagans”. By 
placing them between the Indians that are known to history and 
the Mound-builders, who are unknown except by name, we may 
be able to distinguish three 
races one fromanother. The 
affinities of the Alleghans or 
Mound-builders have been 
studied by Sir William Daw- 
son. They have been pro- 
nounced to be Toltecan. 
They resemble, however, mod- 
ern Indian as much as they 
do the Toltecan races. The 
relics of the Alleghans or 
Mound-builders differ very much from the relics of the Toltecs. 
The pottery of the Hochelagans is certainly superior to that of 
the modern Indians, but it does not equal that of the “Alleghans”. 
The pipes of the Hochelagans were generally earthern and have 
a peculiar shape—generally trumpet shape. The Mound-build- 
ers’ pipes were very different from these. The copper axes, 
spears, and knives of the Alleghans or Mound-builders are 
certainly very different from the stone knives of the Hochela- 
gans. The badges, maces and other ornaments of the Mound- 
builders are certainly superior to any of those which are found 
near Hochelaga. 





Fig. 18.—Trumpet Shaped Pipe. 


Fig. 19.—Trumpet Shaped Pipe. 


We maintain that there is a history of the Indians and the 
Mound-builders, and that this history is seen in the relics as well 
as in the portraits. Let us take the different relics for our illus- 
trations. There are very many relics found upon the surface, 
The majority of these probably belong to the later Indians. There 
are also many relics found in graves. We ascribe the graves to 
the wandering tribes of Indians, some of them to tribes who 
have just disappeared. The relics found in the graves are fre- 
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quently mingled with histcric articles, showing that the graves 
were subsequent to historic times. There are many relics found 
in bone pits, We ascribe the bone pits generally to Indians. 
The Iroquois, we know, buried in bone pits. There are relics 
found in stone cists. These stone cists or graves are widely 
scattered; they have been gentrally assigned to the Shawnees; 
we may safely say that the stone graves belonged to modern 
Indians. There are many relics found in the top of mounds. 
These are generally supposed to belong also to modern Indians. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the mounds were all built at one 
time, or that any one mound was finished with one burial; there 
were many burials in the mounds, and each burial furnished a 
new record to the mound, several burials having been made be- 
fore the final record was completed. The burial mounds along 
the Mississippi River, which have been examined by the author, 
have all of them contained several burials, The bones and the 


Fig. 20.—Trumpet Pipe. Fig. 21.—Tube Pipe. 


relics contained in these mounds were evidently deposited at 
different periods and belonged to different tribes of Indians. 
There is a history of the country contained in the mounds, the 
history of the tribes which formerly inhabited the country. The 
author imagines he has discovered the bones of several different 
tribes of Indians—Sacs and Foxes, Illinois, and Dakotas, all of 
them tribes whose names are known to history. The original 
Mound-builders’ bones were, however, lower down than any of 
these burials, and the bones found in this lowest layer have 
seemed to be different from those found in the upper layer. In 
some cases the upper layer belonged to the historic period, the 
lower layer belonged to the prehistoric. The difference in the 
bones and relics of the prehistoric and historic periods would 
seem to indicate that the Mound-builders and the Indians belonged 
to different races. 

III. The character of the relics in the different districts may 
well be considered. 

First, the material. In the Montreal district a large, majority 
are made of pottery. In Ohio the pipes are mainly of steatite, 
There are very few pottery pipes in the Mound-builders’ collec- 
tion, Inthe Davenport district, pipes are mainly of steatite or 
of catlinite, and in this respect the Davenport collection resem 
bles the Ohio much more than it does the Montreal district. 

















MOUND-BUILDERS’ AND INDIAN RELICS. 


The modern semblances are recognized in the portrait pipes 
more than in any other. We find them, however, in the Toronto 
collection. We call attention to the modern European taces in 
the New York pipes, Some of these faces resemble French, 
Spanish, some English types (Figs. 5, 6), though it is a question 
whether this was intended. In two of the cuts the Indian faces 
may be recognized. In the relics from the mounds of Ohio 
there are no modern portraits, at least no portraits of the white 
man, though the Mound-builder’s face in one may be said to 
resemble the Dakota Indians and in the other the face of a 
Shawnee. This would indicate that the Mound-builder tribes 
may have been followed by modern tribes, the features of original. 
races having been perpetuated even to the present day. If we 
grant this, we must acknowledge that they were different tribes 
from the Eastern Indians. See Fig. 10. 


Fig. 22.—Tube Pipe. Fig. 23.—Flat Pipe. 


The grotesque qualities which are found in the modern Indian 
are noticeable. Very few such grotesque images are found in 
the Mound-builders’ relics. The sportive element was evidently 
in the ascendency when these pipes were made. The artist took 
a nodule of stone, and, finding a resemblance to a face in it, he 
turned it into a grotesque image. In one case he used the 
mouth as the bowl of the pipe, filled it with tobacco, and smoked 
it out of the back of the head. See Fig. 8. In another case he 
made a caricature of the eye (see Fig. 9), and used the pipe with 
its comic features out of mere wantonness or sport. A third 
pipe had its portrait toward the smoker (see Fig. 5), but its 
semblance can not be easily recognized. It may have been 
either a native American or European. The square form of one 
pipe would indicate that it was a modern product. The spike 
in the center of the pipe would suggest the phallic symbol, but 
in a modern pipe would be without significance. The grotesque 
pipes have been described by Mr. E. A. Barber. The most of 
these are modern Indian, New York State being the source of the 
majority of them. 

Two more portrait pipes are given. One is a pottery pipe, 
with a face resembling a white man’s. Another is a ca 
specimen, and looks like a Chinese with aturban. This last 
was from a piece of limestone, and is almost black. The head- 
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dress is quite unlike any Indian. The specimen is as beautiful 
as it is remarkable, so says the curator. See Fig. 7. 
2. We take up the animal pipes. The contrast here is very 
marked. We find that the Mound-builders were very skillful in 
imitating the shape of animals. The collection which is now in 
the Blackmore Museum of 
England has many pipes rep- 
resenting animals. These 
pipes are well wrought, and 

contain excellent imitations 
of the animal figures. The 
habits of the animals are 
brought out as well as the 
shapes. The Davenport col- 
lection has many animal- 
shaped pipes. The animals 
represented in the Mound- 
builders’ relics are, some of 
them, extralimital, toucans, 
Fig. 84.—Flat Pipe. manitees, showing that they 
were familiar with birds and animals found only in Mexico and 
the GulfStates. The majority of the animals are those which were 
common in the valley of the Ohio and Mississippi—turtle, frog, 

toad, otter, lynx, bear, beaver, hawk, cherry bird, wood-pecker, 
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Fig. 25.—Flat Pipe. 
duck, swallow, heron, fish-hawk, rabbit, wild cat, squirrel, owl, 
alligator. The pipes from New York and Ontario are, some of 
them, imitative of animals, but they are generally poor imitations. 
We have three imitative relics before us. It is almost impossi- 
ble to recognize the creature represented. In one case we have 
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the short bill of the bird, in the other we have the tail of the 
bird and a rude imitation of the bill, In the third we have the 
neck, head and eye of the bird, but a poor imitation of both. 
This last is a pottery pipe, and is very rude. See Figs, 11 and 
13. They show the imitative skill of the Indians of this region, 
The wood-pecker and the cherry bird, which are from the 
mounds of Ohio, will show the contrast. See Fig. 12. It is 
evident that the Mound-builder’s skill was much greater than 
that of the Canada Indians. 














Fig. 26.—Brooding Ornament. 


3. The shape of the pipes is next tobe considered, There are 
various shaped pipes, which may be recognized as modern by 
the shape. As a general thing, a pipe which has straight sides, 
sharp angles, looking as if they were sawed, like the one given 
in Fig. 5, will be regarded as {a modern-pipe. There are many 
such pipes throughout the country. Some of them have panels, 
and some have plain Sides. Squier and Davis have described a 
few, but they were pipes which were known to belong to certain 
historic Indians, The pipe of Keokuk is depicted in this book. 
Mr. E. A. Barber has described other pipes from Lake Superior, 
and Mr, Catlin has described many others, These were the 
pipes of Mandan chiefs. All of them. had straight sides and a 
bowl at one end; the material was catlinite. A pipe which has 







Fig. 27.—Brooding Ornament. 


the shape of a glass stopper seems to becommon. Figs. 16, 17. 
These are evidently modern, and have the appearance of having 
been turned in a lathe, as the bands are all parallel, and the bow! is 
divided into different parts. No such pipe was ever found among 
genuine Mound-builders’ relics. It can not be called a prehis- 
toric specimen. 

The trumpet-shaped pipe: 







This is a shape which may be 
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either modern or ancient. We present two specimens from the 
collection. See Figs. 18 and 19. The first has ornaments and 
bands on it,and was evidently made by some Indian. The shape 
of the pipe was, however, so much like the common clay pipe 
of the white man that we place it among the modern semblances. 
A pipe from a mound in Sullivan County, Tennessee, has, how- 
ever, been described by Dr. Cyrus Thomas, which has a bowl 
like this one from Ontario, -ut its stem has flanges or wings on 
either side, making it re- 
semble both the Mound- 
builder’s pipe and the 
white man’s pipe. This 
was discovered in the 
midst of the stone heaps 
which have been ascribed 
Fig. 28.—Saddle Shaped Stone. to the Cherokees, and 
was undoubtedly a Cherokee pipe; possibly was made after the 
advent of the white man. Mr, A.E. Douglass has also described 
a trumpet-shaped pipe from Mexico, though it is uncertain 
whether it is prehistoric or historic. The trumpet-shaped pipe 
which is next given is perhaps typical of these. See Fig. 18. 
Sir William Dawson has described a number of these. He says 
that the highest skill of the Hochelaga potters was bestowed on 
their tobacco pipes. They possessed pipes of steatite or soap- 
stone, but none of elaborate form have been found. One 
example of atrumpet pipe, made of catlinite, is given. See Fig. 
19. A great number of fragments of clay pipes bearing the 
trumpet shape show that this was a common form. See Fig. 20. 
It will be noticed. that the 
pipe has the shape of a war 
club, the bowl constituting 
the head of the club, the 
stem the handle. Two 
tube pipes are represented. 
They were probably the 
ipes of Indians and not of 
Mound-builders. See Figs. 
21and22. Another shape 
is very common among 
the Indians. It is a pipe 
which has a flat platform as a substitute for a bowl, the orifice of 
the pipe being in the center of the plate. Such a pipe as this 
was regarded in a measure as sacred. See Figs. 23, 24 and 25. 
The tobacco was placed upon the flat surface, lighted, and the 
pipe was passed around the circle, for the warriors or council 
men to blow the smoke out, as a sign of good faith and worship. 
Such pipes belong to the modern Indians, either to the Algon- 
quins or the Iroquois. They are quite widely distributed. We 








Fig. 29.—Indian Mace. 
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have seen one in the collection at Potosi, Wisconsin. Catlin has 
pictured one in his book on the Mandan Indians and the Smith- 
sonian Reports speak of other pipes of a similar shape. 


We have dwelt upon the description of these relics for the 
reason that they are supposed to have been typical specimens. 
The execution of the cuts is, to be sure, somewhat imperfect, 

and yet the shape 
of the relics will be 
easily seen from 
them. We take the 
position that the 
collection as a 
whole illustrates 
the peculiarities ot 
the Indian art, pe- 
culiarities which 
are not recognized 
Fig. 30.—Indian Mace. in the Mound- 
builders’ art, These peculiarities seem to have been derived from 
prehistoric times, and to indicate that the Indians of this region 
at least were always different, or, at least, had different types ot 
art; from the Mound-builders. Certainly, so far as the relics can 
show it, we should say that there was a wide difference between 
the two classes of people, and that this difference existed in pre- ° 
historic times as well as in historic. We might here draw upon 
history to show the same fact. It is well known that the region 
we have been describing, and from 
which these relics were gathered, 
was the one which was first occu- 
pied by the white man. It is the 
region in which the protohistoric 
period was most prolonged. There 
have been, to be sure, a few other 
localities in which this period was 
equally protracted, but in none was § 
it likely that so many protohistoric § 
relics would be left as here. 

4. There are certain relics which 
seem to have been widely distrib- 
uted, but they are at the same time 
regarded as Mound-builders’ rel- 
ics, for they are sometimes found in mounds and have all of 
the finish which characterizes the Mound-builders’ art. We 
refer to the saddle-shaped specimens. These are sometimes 
called brooding ornaments, as the supposition is that they rep- 
resented birds as brooding, and at the same time were worn as 
signs of maternity. There is one thing to favor this view of the 
relics, The head-dress of the Egyptian goddess Neith, who was 


Fig. 31.—Mound-Builder’s Mace. 
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the goddess of maternity, was in the shape of a vulture, the 
wings resting down over the ears, but the head and tail project- 
ing above the head, forming a sort of crown, It is possible that 
the bird ornament, or brooding ornament, as it is called, was used 
in the same way. There are portrait pipes which have horns 
projecting above the head, drapery thrown over the horns and 
falling down at the side of the head. The question is whether 
the horns which furnish the support for thé drapery were not 
formed by a brooding ornament, the head and tail of the bird pro- 
jecting above the head upward, the body of the bird forming the 
support for the drapery. This may have been one use, Another 
way of wearing the ornament would be to fasten it on the top 
of the head, making projections over at the side, as well as 
above the head, a cord passing around under the chin and over 
" the head. Another 

way of wearing the 
ornament would'be 
to place it on top 
of the head, where 
it would make a 
single horn, the 
three ways of wear- 
ing the ornament 
requiring three dif- 
ferent shapes. As 
an argument in fa- 
vor of this view, 
we would mention 
Wig. %.—~Mentor Pipe, Indian the fact that brood- 

ing ornaments have three shapes, one being in the shape of a sad- 
dle, with two projections, but with no bird shape in it; a second 
would be the bird-shaped ornament, the length and the. size 
varying according to circumstances, but with tail and head both 
elevated, making two horns; the third case is an imitation of the 
bird, but the head alone is elevated, making a single horn instead 
of adouble one. We give the following cuts to illustrate these 
points. We have the bird-shaped amulet in Figs. 24, 25, 26; 
we have the portraits which show the possible use of these orna- 
ments in Figs. 27, 28, 29. The three shapes of the brooding 
ornaments are given in the cuts, and the three ways of wearing 
them can be seen in the portrait pipes. As an additional argu- 
ment, we would refer to the method of wearing the hair which 
was common among the Pueblo women, There is a roll above 
or over the ears, which resembles the projections at the side of 
the bird’s head, and at the same time resembles the spool orna- 
ments which are so common in the mounds. These spool 
ornaments are remarkable relics. There was evidently a sym- 
bolism about them, a symbolism which was very widespread. We 
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take the spool ornaments, the brooding ornament, and compare 
them with the Egyptian head-dress. We then take the Pueblo 
manner of wearing the hair, and the various pictures, and place 
them together, and ask whether there was not a symbolism in all 
this, a symbolism which possibly had a common source in some 
historic ancestry. This explanation may not be accepted by all. A 
few bird amulets have been found which in shape contradict it. 
There is a bird amulet in the possession of Mr. L. O. Bliss, of 
Iowa Falls. It consisted originaily of three pieces, the top piece 
being in the shape of a duck with a flat back, the middle piece 
being a mere flat tablet, resembling the perforated tablets, the 
lower piece being boat-shaped, resembling the boat-shaped relics 
which are so common. The explanation of this remarkable 
relic is that a duck was placed upon the boat-shaped relic, and 


Fig. 33.—Moniior Pipe, Indian. 


could be rocked in a way to resemble the floating of a duck on 
the water. The relic, remarkable as it is, does not in reality 
contradict the explanation which we have given. The duck 
might be taken as a symbol of maternity; it is a very common 
symbol, not only among the Indians and Mound-builders, but 
among the Peruvians. It would seem as if this idea of repre- 
senting maternity by the brooding ornament or bird-shaped 
head-dress was very widespread. 

The question arises whether these were Mound-builders’ or 
Indian relics. In answer to this we would suggest that if they 
were Mound-builders they are very interesting specimens, since 
those which are undoubtedly Indian are much ruder than those 
which were Mound-builders’. We call attention to the brooding 
ornaments from the Canadian Institute at Toronto as compared 
with the ornaments in the Blackmore Museum, described by 
E. G. Squier in “ Ancient Monuments.”* Still, we would say 


*Page 239. 
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that Dr. C. C. Abbott has mentioned the prevalence of these 
brooding ornaments in New Jersey, found on the sites of the 
ancient Indian villages in New Jersey.t| Mr. Henry Gilman 
also says of these bird-shaped stones: “I have learned through 
an aged Indian that in olden times these ornaments were worn 
on the heads of the Indian women, but only after marriage; the 
figure of a brooding bird was a familiar sight to the children of 
the forest.” Dr. Edward Sterling, of Cleveland, says: “Such 
bird effigies made of wood have been noticed among the Ottawas 
of Grand Traverse Bay, Michigan, fastened on the top of the 
head of the women as an indication of maternity.” Wm. Penn 
says: “When the young women are fit for marriage, they wear 
something on their heads for an advertisement, so that their 
faces are hardly to be seen, except when they please,” Dr. Ab- 
bott speaks of one bird-shaped stone found in Vermont, another 
found near Trenton, New Jersey,another in Cumberland County, 
New Jersey. This was intended to represent a diver or duck 
with a long neck. A very beautiful specimen was recently dis- 


Fig. 34.—Monitor Pipe, Indian. 


covered by Mr. Thompson in Michigan. After considering the 
great number of these relics, and the fact that they are found 
upon the surface, we should say that they belong to the modern 
Indian rather than to the Mound-builder. 

' §. The next class of relics about which there might be a 
contention as to whether they were Mound-builders’ or Indians, 
is that class which might be called maces or banner stones. 
These are perforated, and have flanges or wings, but vary in 
shape, size and finish. They are very widely distributed. Some 
of them are found in Canada, others in Florida. In fact, they 
are common all over the Mound-builders’ district. It would 
seem as if some of them were made by modern Indians, but that 
in making them they only perpetuated a native symbol, or en- 
sign of office, without preserving the skill which formerly had 
been exercised in finishlng them, We call attention to the spec- 
imens which are furnished by the Canadian Institute as compared 





+See Abbott’s Primitive Industry, pp. 372-374. 
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with those described by Mr. A. E. Douglass. It will be seen 
that the Toronto specimens are much ruder than the Florida 
specimens. ‘The contrast might possibly be owing partly to the 
engraver, but notaltogether. Of one of the specimens furnished 
by the Toronto Institute, Mr. Boyle says: ‘It is an unfinished 
specimen and is valuable chiefly as another proof that the Indians 
did not perforate their work until it was almost or wholly fin- 
ished. This specimen eame from Kentucky. Other unfinished ° 
specimens have been described by Col. Charles Whittlesey. They 
were specimens frow Ohio. Many broken specimens have been 
found in various parts of the country. One is in possession of 
the writer. It came from the region of the effigy mounds. It 
had been perfcrated in such a way as to show that it had been 
carried as a charm by some Indian, who was perhaps unconscious 
that it had been once used as an emblem of honor or as a badge 
or mace. These rel- 
ics have evidently 
come down to us 
through the hands of 
modern Indians from 
the Mound-builders’ 
period. They illus- 
trate very clearly the 
point which we have 
in mind. The Mound- 
builders’ period was 
distinguished for the 
superiority of the 
native art. The 
modern period is dis- 
tinguished for the Fig. 35.—Monitor Pipe, Mound-Builder’s. 

decline of the native art. We may call the Mound-builders 
Indians, but the difference between the specimens of art which 
have come down to us from the Mound-builders and those which 
have been found in the hands of modern Indians prove the posi- 
tion which we have taken. The term “Mound-builders” is an 
appropriate one, for it suggests a stage of art which was much 
superior in prehistoric times to that stage which is exhibited by 
the historic or protohistoric times. One of two things is proved 
by them, Either the hunter Indians who have come in and 
taken the place of the preceding tribes were a much ruder class 
of people than those whom we call Mound-builders, or the 
Mound-builders have very much degenerated and are not prop- 
erly represented by their descendants, whom we call modern 
Indians. This is all that we care to substantiate. We think that 
the difference between the modern Indians and the Mound-build- 
ers is plainly exhibited, We do not claim for the Mound- 
builders any high degree of civilization, nor do we claim for them 
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any radical race distinction, but we claim for them a superiority 
in all that constitutes aboriginal art, and so maintain that the 
term Mound-builder is to be continued. 

6. We now cometo the monitor pipe. The difference between 
the Indian and the Mound-builders’ relics will be more fully 
seen in these than in any other. We furnish several specimens 
of the pipes (see Figs. 32, 33, 34, 35), which may be said to be 
imitations or attempts at the monitor pipe, from the Canadian 
collection. It will be noticed that they are exceedingly rude. 
The peculiarity of the monitor pipe is that it is composed of one 
single stone, and was smoked without the addition of a stem; it 
was a simple specimen, and is contrasted with the compound 
specimens which were common among the Indians. The advan- 
tage of having a simple pipe was that it was easily placed in the 
medicine bag, where it was out of the way and yet was conve- 
niently present. There was a sacredness about the pipe which 
made it important to preserve it. The pipes of the modern 
Indians do not seem to have had the same sacredness; they were 
commonly carried suspended to the belt, and were often in plain 
sight. The pipes of the Eastern Indians seem to have been, 
many of them, simple specimens—that is, simple as contrasted 
with compound ones. They were, however, in great contrast 
with the Mound-builders’ pipes, in that they were exceedingly 
rude. It is possible that some of thesespecimens are unfinished ; 
that in course of time they would have been moulded into sym- 
metrical shapes, and yet one of them seems to have been designed 
for the insertion of a stem, and.so would be called compound; it 
was probably Indian We present one specimen of the Mound- 
builders’ pipe, to show the contrast. It is a portrait pipe, but has 
the typical monitor shape, the main difference being that the 
bowl is in the shape of a human head instead of a rimmed cyl- 
inder. Monitor pipes were very common among the Mound- 
builders, especially among the Mound-builders of Ohio. They 
are found in many parts of Illinois, and are numerous in the 
vicinity of Davenport, Iowa, though the characteristic pipe of 
that regian is animal shaped. 

_ This closes the review. We think enough contrast between 
the Indian and the Mound-builders’ relics has been shown to 
convince any one that two classes of people dwelt upon the con- 
tinent, which were different enough in their art products for us 
to give to them different names, and so we cling to the terms 
Mound-builders and Indian. 








DOLMENS AND STANDING STONES OF FRANCE. 


L- 
SYMBOLISM AMONG THE DOLMENS AND STANDING 
STONES OF FRANCE.* 


By Proressor A. S. PACKARD, 


Not far from the Land’s End of France, and adjoining the 
picturesque coast of Finisterre, a favorite resort not only of 
French, but also of English and American artists, lie the barren 
and almost treeless plains of Morbihan, one of the eighty-six 
Departments into which the French Republic is now divided. 
Morbihan is Celtic for “ The Little Sea,” and the district is famous 
not for its scenery, for the landscape is tame, but for its impres- 
sive and mysterious so-called Celtic or Druidical ruins. These 
remains are mounds, tombs, and monoliths erected by a race 
whose remote descendants still occupy the soil, their farms and 
dwellings and hamlets bordering upon, and in part inclosing the 
tombs and lines of stone pillars which keep silent watch over 
the region. The most imposing and best known of these series 
of pillars or “menhirs” -are the great “alignments” of Carnac, 
whieh have for centuries excited the curiosity and interest of 
travelers and antiquarians, 

Such monuments, if they ever existed in so great perfection 
in other parts of France, have been removed by farmers in clearing 
their lands, or in building their own dwellings, as with us glacial 
boulders have been removed and used for building stone walls. 
On the remote coast of Morbihan, however, where the land is 
comparatively sterile and treeless, and the population is sparse, 
not only have the monuments been tolerably well preserved, but 
the Bretons themselves, perhaps speaking a language derived 
from their pre-Celtic ancestors of the later stone and early bronze 
age, have preserved in a degree the probable features, the folk- 
lore, and some of the customs of the times when these monu- 
ments were erected. 

Hence a journey to Morbihan, with its weird, somber land- 
scape, its cider-drinking, superstitious, Celt-speaking peasants, 
clad in their sober black garments, environed by the many 
mounds, tombs, and standing stones, rising as silent witnesses of 
the mysterious past, and becoming an integral part of the every 





_..*The quotations given herewith are taken from The Independent, A st.7, l4and 
21, made up of selections. They are —- for the purpose of sho g the sym- 
bolism prevalent among the dolmens. 
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day life of the inhabitants—a journey among such scenes has a 
strange fascination. 

There are in the single department of Morbihan 306 dolmens 
and throughout France 3,410. They are rarer in the north and 
east than in central, southern and western France. Beginning 
with the most eastern point at which dolmens occur, archzolo- 
gists have observed them in western India, where they have 
been used to the present. They are found in Palestine, near the 
Dead Sea, in the land of the Moabites. Going west we find 
them on the other side of the Caucases Mountains in Circassia 
and the Crimea. Passing farther to the westward they occur in 
Central Europe, northeast of Dresden, from Mecklenburg through 
Denmark into southern Sweden, but none occur in Norway. 
Returning to Germany, many have been discovered in Hanover 
and the Low Country, as well as in Belgium, in Luxembourg 
and Switzerland. They also occur on the Channel Islands, in 
Cornwall, in the Isle of Man and of Anglesea, some in western 
and a few in the eastern counties of England, while many occur 
in Scotland and in Ireland. Turning to the Mediterranean 
region, there are the ruins of dolmens in Corsica, in northern 
Spain, in Andalusia, in Portugal, while in Northern Africa they 
are abundant from Morocco to Tripoli, especially in Algeria. 
Mortillet rejects the theory once held that the dolmens were 
constructed by a migratory people, maintaining that they were 
the work of a sedentary population and not of one and the same 
race, as skeletons of very different races have been found in 
them. At the same time, many facts tend to show that the 
dolmen-builders came from the East in the first place. Mortillet 
also states that dolmens were burial chambers used as places of 
sepulchre by families or by tribes. The menhirs were also 
quarried and erected by the designers and builders of the dol- 
mens, who roughly hewed and chipped the monoliths into their 
present shapes with small axes of polished flint, jade, and the 
harder varieties of serpentine. 


One should visit the excellent museum at Vannes before pass- 
ing on to Carnac. The Musée Archéologique is situated in the 
third story of a very old, rambling, timbered building, with 
creaking oak stairs and ghostly corridors. The rooms are small, 
but the cases contain very rich collections taken from the dol- 
mens and tumuli we were afterward to visit, Here were placed 
together in the case the relics excavated in 1862 from Mont 
St. Michel, at Carnac, the largest burial mound in France. It 
comprises a superb series of polished axes in jadéite, chloromel- 
anite, fibrolite and diorite, with a beautiful necklace of green 
turquoise. There was also a fine series from the tumulus of 
Mané-er- H’roék at Lockmariaquer, comprising besides six jadéite 
axes ninety-two of fibrolite, which is a dark variety of serpen- 
tine. The pottery of the mound was represented, and among 
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them were seen the rude, unfinished earthen-ware, precursors of 
our bowls, tumblers and cups and saucers. Some of the “green 
turquoise” beads were cylindrical, perforated, and exactly resem- 
bled, in shape and color, a jade bead we had obtained at Cholula 
from a Mexican Indian, The jadéite implements were illustrated 
by unworked specimens of jade from Thibet and of jade nephite 
from Siberia, as well as Jaussurite from the valley of the Saas. 


Reluctantly leaving this quaint and attractive town we took 
the evening train for Plouharnel Carnac, reaching the Hotel du 
Commerce, kept by the two daughters of M. Félix Gaillard, to 
whom we took a card of introduction from Prof. Topinard, and 
from whom we received every kind of attention and aid, the 
learned archeologist freely giving us the benefit of his many 
years’ exploration of neolithic menhirs and dolmens, as well as 
Gaulish burial-places, Part of the hotel is devoted toa very rich 
local museum, crowded with stone implements, ornaments and 
ornaments in bronze and gold, pottery, including funeral lamps 
with holes for the wick, and three graves removed with their 
contents from Quiberon, the whole illustrated by stone imple- 
ments from North America and New Caledonia, with objects from 
the Swiss palafittess, or pile dwellings, which M. Gaillard told us 
are of the same age as the dolmens of France. 


And now before we actually visit these strange memorials ot 
past neolithic occupation, let us explain the meaning of the Celtic 
names applied to them. The megalithic monuments are rude 
monoliths of the granite of the Breton coast called menhirs, from 
two Breton or Celtic words, men a stone, and Air long; they are 
also called peulvans. The menhirs are arranged in groups ot 
from nine to thirteen rows, each row being called an alignment. 
The tomb-like structures called dolmens are so named from men, 
a stone, and do/table. They consist of a few large, broad, flat 
stones set up on edge so as to enclose a more or less oblong 
space; the larger ones are about six feet high and covered over 
by a single great slab (called table) or several flat stones. The 
smaller ones are said to resemble tables and altars. Many otf 
those in the Morbihan are approached by covered galleries, which 
are generally straight, but at times curved; the main structure 
or chamber is sometimes wider than long. They, in nearly each 
case, face the east, and were places of sepulchre or tombs, being 
the precursors of the old-fashioned tombs of our cemeteries, and 
were covered by mounds of earth called tumuli. A tumulus 
sometimes enclosed a cairn or gi/ga/, or heap of squarish stones 
six ar eight inches or a foot in diameter, thrown or laid over the 
dolmen to protect it from wild beasts. A cromlech in France is 
a circle or semicircle of menhirs or upright stones. The stones 
composing a cromlech are usually smaller than the majority of 
the menhirs, and the stones touch each other, while in an align- 
ment of menhirs, the individual stones are from two to several 
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feet apart. The word cromlech is from Aroumm, curved, and 
lec’h, meaning sacred, or, according to some writers, smaller 
stones. 


At the village of Lockmariaquer we engaged two fishermen, 
who took us in their boats to “Gavr’ Inis,” on which is perhaps 
the most interesting tumulus and best preserved sculptured dol- 
men in the Morbihan, and probably in Europe, which is a cairn 
twenty-six feet high. 

The view from the summit of the mound, over the Gulf of 
Morbihan and its shores, is one of much interest, from the fact 
that some otf the distant eminences are artificial mounds, and 
that on some of the islands there are dolmens. 


Descending, we enter the gallery of the dolmen by a path 
walled in with the square porphyritic granite blocks taken from 
the sides of the gilgal, and passing through the low narrow gal- 
lery about twenty-five feet long (Cartailhac says thirteen meters) 
we enter the chamber, which runs east and west. About forty 
huge slabs form the pavement, the walls and the ceiling, one of 
the slabs in the ceiling is of quartz; and we judged the largest 
slab to be about eighteen feet square. But the distinguishing 
feature of this dolmen is the mysterious sculpturing on the slabs. 
All the granite wall-slabs are thus sculptured, the marks being 
cut in. And what was the nature of the tools? The quartz 
slabs alone had been untouched. Cartailhac argues with good 
reason, we think, that the implements could not have been of 
iron, as only the softer granite was grooved and engraved, and 

_that the engravings were made with stone tools. It is also no- 
ticeable that in other dolmens we visited, symbolic stone axes, 
mounted on handles, are engraved on the slabs of the ceiling, 
while on a single upright slab in the dolmen we are now de- 
scribing, there are eighteen such axes figured with others in the 
same gallery. 

The marks themselves roughly resemble the tattoo marks of 
Pacific Islanders. As Cartailhac remarks in his “Za France 
Prehistorique” (1889), they are diverse linear combinations, being 
straight, curved, waved lines, either isolated or parallel or rami- 
fied like fern leaves, or arranged in segments or concentric circles, 
either limited or not, and trimming certain compartments of 
spirals with short turns, recalling exactly the figures made by 
the wrinkles of the skin on the palms of the hands and finger-tips. 

The last described marks are certainly the most typical and 
abundant, and perhaps were suggested to the proto-Celtic en- 
graver by studying the lines on his hands. The artist was not 
hurried in his work, and as Cartailhac says, the sculptures must 
have been made before the stones were put in place. 

But the tide was going out, and we must leave this fascinating 
ruin and return to Lockmariaquer, to visit other dolmens. One 
of the most notable, situated south of the town near the base of 
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an elliptical mound, 39 feet high, is the dolmen Mané-er-H’roeck 
(the mountain of the fairy). The opening to the gallery, as in 
all the other dolmens, faces to the east; and to enter it we pass 
by two enormous but prostrate menhirs, one 31 and the other 
25 feet long. The walls of the dolmen are built in horizontal 
layers, and one of the stones raised on the right side of the en- 
trance is ornamented with very beautiful and curious sculptures, 
some like escutcheons, besides ten figures of symbolic axes with 
handles. Thence walking across a potato-field, occasionally 
stopping to pick up fragments of Roman tiles, we approach the 
“king of the menhirs,” called Mane-ar-Groac’h. His monolithic 
majesty is second .n size and height to none in Europe, or any 
other country; the next largest one in Brittany being 37 feet 
high, It lay, however, prostrate, and broken into four pieces. 
When entire, it was 67 feet 6 inches long, 7 feet 6 inches thick 
in one diameter, and 13 feet 6 inches in the broadest portion. 
This colossal menhir, as usual, when one or two stand alone, 
served as a monument, and was evidently in direct relation to 
the tumulus and the inclosed dolmen, for we noticed one stand- 
ing sentinel over a dolmen; and they are sometimes erected on 
the summit of a tumulus, as at Ile de Sein; in such case they 
may have been put up to indicate burials. The dolmen near 
the base of the Mane-ar-Groac’h is a famous one, and like many of 
the others has been purchased and restored by the Government. 
It is the Dol-ar-Marc’hadourien, or Table of the Merchants. On 
the under or inner side of the great table or covering slab, 
which is 20 feet long by 13 feet wide, was engraved a large 
stone symbolic hatchet with its handle. That these images - 
are in reality rude representations of hatchets seems plausible, 
Stone axes, apparently made expressly for ceremonial use, are 
found in nearly all dolmens, having been placed there beside the 
dead; and they are in nearly all cases beautifully finished, with 
sharp, unbroken edges, and often of jade, which is only now to 
be found in Asia and Polynesia, being one of the rarest minerals 
in Europe. Some authors suppose that the ax was regarded by 
the people as the symbol of separation—an emblem of the end 
of life. However this may be, whether from its utility alone in 
every-day life, or its use as a weapon of war, it must have beena 
highly prized and venerated instrument to be so often engraved 
on tombs, and so invariably buried with the dead. 

This region is especially rich in dolmens, as they are scattered 
all about Lockmariaquer; the dolmen of Mane-Lud being situ- 
ated on one of the principal streets, next to a house, the tumulus 
once enclosing it rising behind. 

A little way out from the town is the dolmen of Kervress, 
remarkable for the cup-shaped pits in the under side of the cov- 
ering slab, and which, of course, must have been made before 
the stone was put in place. These cup-shaped hollows are 
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scattered irregularly over the surface, varying somewhat in size, 
the largest being about an inch and a half in diameter. They 
are a great puzzle to archzologists, who can make nothing of 
them. Occurring in Germany, Switzerland, among the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, and in Portugal, both in dolmens and on menhirs, 
they had some meaning to the inen of the stone and of the 
bronze age, after which they ceased tc be formed. It is only to 
be said, with Cartailhac, that at the present day, Hindu women 
at the approach of maternity, may be seen carrying water from 
the Ganges, with which they sprinkle these symbolic cups in 
their temples, with prayers to the divinity indwelling. Such 
superstitions still prevail in France, and in the Pyrenees, and in 
Sweden, as well as in Switzerland, where they are either regarded 
as the work of elves, or visited by young girls or widows in the 
hope of getting husbands. 

The great mound of St. Michel looms up as on return we ap- 
proach the little village of Carnac. It is the largest tumulus in 
France, overlooking the rather flat surrounding country and the 
Atlantic. The tumulusis now sixty-five feet above the surround- 
ing field, though originally it must have been considerably 
higher, its summit having been levelled by the Romans to build 
a temple upon. We ascend the tumulus by the fifty-two steps 
made of the small granite blocks taken from the cairn which 
protected the dolmen. The great elliptical mound of earth 
covering both dolmen and cairn is 400x200 feet in its greater 
and lesser diameters. Toward the north and northwest are 
plainly to be seen the famous alignments of Kerlescan, Kermario 
and Ménec, which we were to visit. M. Gaillard was again our 
“guide, philosopher and friend,” without whose intimate knowl- 
edge of the striking monuments we could not have seen or 
understood them, The next day, M. Gaillard wisely conducted 
us through Carnac, past mound St. Michel, to the easternmost 
point, and was to lead us three or four miles westward, so that 
we could review the ruins, one after another, beginning with the 
thirteen alignments of Kerlescan, and ending with those of 
Ménec. 

There are at Kerlescan thirteen rows or alignments, compris- 
ing 262 menhirs, and extending westward about 1,000 feet. At 
the western end is a cromlech now restored, which instead of 
being semicircular is somewhat square, inclosing a space about 
300 feet in diameter. We then visited the interesting elliptical 
mound enclosing the dolmen of Kerlescan, lying just north of 
the middle of the group of menhirs, which is exceptional and 
indeed unique ia Brittany, from having been surrounded by an 
elliptical cromlech, or circle of menhirs, some of which were 
six or seven feet high, and placed a few feet apart—not touching 
each other, as in those at the head of the alignment. Retracing 
our steps, picking our way back through masses of the prickly, 
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forbidding gorse, which bore an occasional yellow, pea-like 
flower, we examined the cromlech, and, taking to our cart, drove 
on to the next series of alignments, the larger one of Kermario. 


The avenues of Kermario consist of 855 menhirs planted in 
ten rows, extending over the undulating heath for nearly a mile, 
or, to be exact, 4,037 feet. The standing stones are impressive 
for their size and height, some of them being twelve feet high. 
Moreover, an added interest are the traces of Roman occupation 
on the south side, near the western end; in fact, traces of the 
civilization of Rome of the period of the Gallic wars are scat- 
tered over Morbihan;. and the peasants call the alignments 
Czsar’s Camp. Indeed their explanation of these lines is that 
their patron Saint Corneille was pursued by the Roman army, 
which was, as a punishment, turned to stone, the taller pillars 
representing the officers. 


After crossing another interval, we reach the eastern end of 
the alignment of Ménec, whose cromlech, at its western‘end, en- 
closes some of the farm-houses of the hamlet of Ménec, which 
is not far from Carnac. The menhirs lie to the north of the road 
between Carnac and Plouharnel. The group is a little shorter 
than that of Kermario, being 3,376 feet long, and consists of 
eleven instead of ten lines, and the stones are not quite so high 
and imposing as those of the middle group. The stones or 
pillars vary much in shape; some are much rounded; many 
were, however, planted with the smaller end down; and whether 
it is a mere coincidence or not the highest stone is about 11 feet 
high, the number of rows is eleven, the alignments themselves 
are about eleven yards apart, while the spaces between the stones 
composing each line are often about ten or eleven feet apart. In 
this,as in the other groups of alignments, the rows are not 
mathematically straight, but more or less wavy, and the stones 
vary much in distance apart, all the way from perhaps three or 
four to ten or eleven feet. In general the stones decrease in 
hight toward the end, where they are not much over four or five 
feet high. The groups follow the natural inequalities of the 
plain, whose surface is rolling, the country slightly descending 
from Ménec toward Kerlescan. 

The semicircle of stones or cromlech at the western end of 
the Ménec group was enclosed by standing stones from about 
five to seven and even eight feet high, which touched each other. 
At present many are prostrate, and there are two or three small 
stone farmhouses within the circle. Fortunately the government 
purchased the entire group in 1888, and will raise and plant the 
fallen stones; and as the inhabitants of the houses die or remove, 
the buildings will be taken down. The restoration of the 
Kermario group is nearly accomplished, and is almost entirely 
enclosed by a low stone wall. 

Returning to our hotel to breakfast, we spent the afternoon in 
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exploring the dolmens and alignments of the Quiberon penin- 
sula, accompanied by M, Gaillard, who was so enthusiastic and 
interested in having us see everything of archzlogical interest. 

After visiting the dolmens and tumuli of Port Blanc on the 
west shore, near St. Pierre, gathering pieces of pottery, bones 
and flint chips, and seeing how the ocean has encroached on the 
slowly subsiding coast,*so as to undermine the cliff and the tu- 
mulus, which must have been situated much farther inland in pre- 
Celtic times, we walked over the grassy, sandy wastes back to 
our cart, and drove past the village of Saint Pierre and its old 
windmill to the menhirs and cromlech on the shore. How long 
the rows of standing stones were originally it is difficult to say, 
because the coast has sunken and the waves have undermined 
and overturned the stones at the eastern end. Walking down 
across the field, where the men, and women, too, were digging 
potatoes, we stood on the edge of the fa/aise, or sandy cliff, and 
the tide being partly out we could trrce some of the lines into 
the sea. A few of the stones were lying prostrate on the beach, 
while others beyond were overground with sea-weed, and still 
beyond lay some under the waves. There are in all five lines 
which extend in a southeasterly direction for 634 feet seaward. 
At a distance of about 90 yards from the head stones of the rows, 
the highest menhirs being about 11 feet, is situated the ruined 
cromlech, which, according to Lukis, was 200 feet in diameter. 
We did not attempt to measure it. This group has not yet been 
restored, and only about a dozen of the stones are still upright. 

M. Gaillard had brought his compass with him and now 
demonstrated a curious fact to us. He had already called our 
attention, while visiting the alignments of Kermario and of 
Ménec, to the occurrence between certain of the rows of a single 
menhir, standing by itself, and which has been overlooked, he 
said, by all other archzologists. In the alignments of Kerles- 
x can this mysterious odd stone is situated, we think, near the 
seventh or eighth space between the rows. It is about 11 feet 
high, and from 9 to 10 feet thick at its greatest diameter, which 
is not far from the top, the stone being smaller at its base. In 
the alignments of Ménec the single menhir is in the third space 
from the northern side; namely, between the third and fourth 
rows of planted stones. In each group of alignments, at least 
in four of them, this odd menhir occurs, though varying in sit- 
uation, depending apparently on the position of the rows, none 
of which are exactly in an east and west course, as their builders 
had no compass. They are all situated not many paces, perhaps 
fifty, more or less, from the cromlech. 

Now our friend and guide took the greatest interest and satis- 
faction in placing his compass on one of the middle stones of 
the cromlech at St. Pierre and demonstrated to us that the line 
of 50° (it varies from 45° to 50° in different groups of align- 
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ments) intersects the single menhir. M. Gaillard has been here 
as well as at the other alignments, at sunrise on the morning of 
the longest day in the year, the 21st of June, and has placed his 
compass on this menhir and at the moment the sun appeared 
above the horizon, the odd or single unaligned menhir was seen 
to be in line with the median stone in the cromlech and with 
the sun. It is therefore inferred, and very naturally, that the 
designers and builders planted these stones in accordance with 
a fixed plan, and that the enclosure must have been the scene of 
some ceremony at the time of the summer solstice. And this 
confirms the idea insisted on by archeologists, among them 
MM. Cartailhac and Gaillard, that the groups of standing pillars 
were planted after a common design and nearly at the same 
epoch, and that the people who erected them were possibly wor- 
shippers of the sun, having brought with them from the far East, 
their original’ home, the cult so characteristic of Eastern races. 
On the morning of our last day spent in the Morbihan—and 
what soul-stirring and awe-inspiring days they were, with the 
charm of the fresh Atlantic breezes, and the bright sun lighting 
up the heaths and plains, the quaint costumes and dialect of the 
peasants lending an unusual human interest to the scene—we 
drove to the dolmens and alignments of Erdeven, through a 
region of lilliputian farms. The property of the country people 
is chiefly in land, and the farms, handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, become gradually halved and quartered, though 
many were triangular or polygonal in shape, until some of them 
seem scarcely large enough to support a sheep or cow, or to 
afford room enough for even a small potato patch. Moreover, 
they are hedged in by high turf walls overgrown with gorse, 
one of the most forbidding of prickly plants. Some of the farms 
were enclosed in turf fences, perhaps four or five feet high, with 
the corners elaborately built of stone. 


The largest of the dolmens in Brittany is that of Crucuno, 
called La Roche aux Fees, or the Stone of the Fairies. A farmer 
had built his house next to it, and the dolmen, by no means of 
fairy-like proportions, was used as a cow-house until its purchase 
and restoration by the Government. It is 24 feet long by 12 
wide, and one can stand upright in it. From this impressive 
dolmen, a path, which a boy will point out for a slight cupreous 
gratification, leads across the fields to the very remarkable dol- 
men of Mané-Groh, which is galleried, and besides the principal 
chamber, has four lateral inclosures. 


We shall now dismiss the dolmens, which are so numerous 
and interesting. They are regarded as the tombs or burial- 
places, possibly in some cases ossuaries, of tribal chiefs and their 
families. They were opened at intervals, perhaps for the inter- 
ment of the successors of the warriors for whom they were first 
built. Many of them have a circular hole cut in the stone door 
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a little over a foot in diameter, too small for the passage of a 
body, and probably used for the deposit of food for the service 
of the departed in his wanderings in the other world. It is not 
improbable that our pre-Celtic, neolithic ancestors brought with 
them from their Eastern homes the observance of burial rites 
and very primitive religious ideas, involving some notion of a 
future life, besides the worship of their ancestors and of the sun. 

On the whole, the Erdeven group of alignments is more im- 
pressive than the others, on account of the greater length of the 
rows, the larger, higher stones, and their greater number, 1,120 
having been counted by M. Gaillard. They extend over the 
rolling plains a distance of more than two kilometers, or over a 
mile—viz., 6,886 feet. One of the standing stones near the 
western end is nineteen and a half feet in height, and two others 
a little over twenty feet high; one of the prostrate stones is 
called the “sacrificial stone,” but the furrows in the surface seem 
due rather to weathering than to artificial means. 

Could one stand at or near the head and overlook the entire 
group of alignments, the impression made would be, of course, 
more striking than at present, since many of the stones have 
fallen, and the lines are much broken, while they make a turn to 
the southeast near the middle. But as they stand, the longer 
the observer lingers among them the more impressive do they 
become, and not to see the alignments of Carnac and Erdeven 
is to miss one of the wonders of the world. They rank in im- 
portance and interest with the ruins of Central America znd of 
Mexico, and the so-called Pelasgic walls and burial-mounds of 
Greece, while they are by far the most imposing relics of pre- 
historic times, 

Rows of standing stones are not, however, confined to the 
Morbihan; the menhir-erecting and dolmen-building race, judg- 
ing by the monuments it has left behind, existed in other parts 
of France and of the Old World. According to the latest and 
most trustworthy authority, M. Cartailhac, whose work entitled 
“La France Préhistorique” appeared in 1889, there are in Mor- 
bihan eight of these groups of alignments, including the crom- 
lechs connected with them, and nine, far less important, in 
Finisterre, five in the Department of Ille-et-Vilaine, and six or 
seven others of small size and slight importance in the rest of 
France, most of them only forming one or two short rows of 
standing stones. Mortillet says that thereare in France fifty-six 
alignments in fifteen Departments. Analogous to the alignments 
of France are the Sarsden Stones in Berkshire, England, which 
is composed of 800 menhirs. 
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GLOOSCAP, CUHKW AND COOLPURJOT. 
By Rev. Siras T. Ranp.* 


The tradition respecting Glooscapt is that he came. to this 
country from the east, far across the great sea, that he was a divine 
being, though in the form of a man. He was not far from any 
of the Indians. (This is the identical rendering of the words 
used by my friend Stephen in relating the sketches of his history 
here given.) When Glooscap went away he went towards the 
west. There he is still tented, and two important personages 
are near him, who are called Kuhkw and Coolpijot, of whom 
more anon. Glooscap was the friend and teacher of the Indians. 
All they knew of the arts he taught them. He taught them the 
names of the constellations and stars. He taught them how to 
hunt and fish, and cure what they took, and how to cultivate the 
ground as far as they were trained in husbandry. When he first 
came he brought a woman with him, whom he ever addressed as 
Novgiimeé—gvrandmother—a very general epithet for an old 
woman, She was not his wife, nor did he ever havea wife. He 
was always sober, grave and good. All that the Indians knew 
of what was wise and good he taught them. His canoe was a 
granite rock. On one occasion he put to sea on this craft and 
took a young woman with him as passenger. She proved to 
be a bad girl, and this was manifested by the troubles that ensued. 
A storm arose, and the waves dashed wildly over the canoe, and 
he accused her of being the cause by her evil deeds. So he 
determined to rid himself of her. For this purpose he stood in 
for the land, and leaped ashore, but would not allow her to follow 
and, putting his foot against the heavy craft, he pushed it off to 
sea again, with the girl on it, telling her to “become whatever 
she desired to be.” She was transformed into a large, fierce, 
ferocious fish, called by the Indians Keeganibe, said to have a 
huge dorsal fin, like the sail of a boat, it is so large and high out 
of the water. 

The Indians sometimes visit Glooscap at his present residence, 





I gua to me September 30, 1869, by Stephen Hood, a very intelligent and reliable 
ndian. 

+This remarkable personage figures in all their Ahtookwokkuns. Here is evidently 
a clear tradition of God, as the friend, companion, guide, instructor and helper of 
the human race. This divine friend leaving them on account of their disobedience, 
and their longing expectation of his return, looks marvellously like the Jewish ex- 
pomatice of a Mexsiah and of the reason given by the prophets why God forsook 

hem in former days. 
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so says tradition. This is in a beautiful land in the west. He 
taught them when he was with them that there was such a 
place, and led them to look forward to a residence there, and to 
call it their beautiful home in the far west, where, if good, they 
would go at death. The journey to that fair region far away, is 
long, difficult and dangerous. The way back is short and easy. 


Some years ago seven stout-hearted young men attempted the 
journey and succeeded. Before reaching the place, they had to 
pass over a mountain, the ascent of which was up a perpendicu- 
lar bluff and the descent on the other side still more difficult, for 
the top hung far over the base. The fearful and unbelieving 
could not pass at all, but the good and the confident could travel 
it with ease and safety, as though it were a level path. Having 
crossed the mountain, the road ran between the heads of two 
huge serpents, whose heads lay opposite to each other, and they 
darted out their tongues so as to destroy whoever they hit. But 
the good and the firm of heart could dart past between the 
strokes of their tongues, so as to evade them. One more diffi- 

culty remained. It was a wall as of a thick heavy cloud that 
separated the present world from that beautiful one beyond. This 
cloudy wall rose and fell at intervals, and struck the ground with 
such force that whatever was caught under it would be crushed 
to atoms. But the good could dart under it when it rose and 
come out on the other side unscathed. This our seven young 
heroes succeeded in doing.* There they found three wigwams 
—one for Glooscap, one for Coolpirjot and one for Cuhkw. 
These are all mighty personages, but Glooscap is supreme and 
the other two subordinates. 

Coolpirjot has no bones. He can not move himself, but is 
rolled over every spring and fall by Glooscap’s order, being 
turned with handspikes,—hence the name, ‘Rolled over by hand- 
spikes.” Inthe autumn he is turned toward the west, in the 
spring toward the east, and this is a figure of speech denoting 
the revolving seasons of the year. His mighty breath and looks, 
by which he can sweep down whole armies and work wonders 
on a grand scale, indicating the weather, frost, snow, rain and 
sunshine. (Such was Stephen’s very satisfactory explanation.) 
“Cuhkw” means earthquake. This mighty personage can pass 
along under the surface of the ground, making all things shake 
and tremble by his power. 

All these visitors had requests to proffer, and all received what 
they asked for, though the gift did not at times correspond with 
the spirit of the request, though it might agree with the letter. 
For instance, one of these seven visitors was enamored of the 
fine country, and expressed a desire to remain there and to live 





*I strongly suspect that there issome mistake here, and that my informant has 
confounded the traditions respecting the passage of souls to the happy abode of the 
blest with the journey of mortals to woeneny '8 present residence. 
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long. Whereupon, at Glooscap’s direction, “ Earthquake” took 
him and stood him up, and he became a cedar tree. When the 
wind blew through its boughs, they were bent and broken with 
a great uproar, making a thunder-storm that rolled far and wide 
over the country, accompanied by strong winds, which scattered 
the cedar boughs and seeds in all directions, producing all the 
cedar groves that exist in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and 
elsewhere. 


The other men started and were home in a short time. One 
of these had gone for a medicine that would be effectual in curing 
disease. This he obtained, but neglecting to follow implicitly 
the directions given, he lost it before he reached home. It was 
carefully wrapped up, and he was charged not to undo the 
parcel until he reached home. But his curiosity got the better 
ot his judgment. He could not see what odds it could make if 
he just looked at his prize as he was going along. So he undid 
the parcel, and, presto! the medicine slipped out on the ground, 
spread and slid in all directions, covering up all the face of the 
earth, and vanishing from sight. 


On another occasion several young men went to see Glooscap 
in his present abode. One of them went to obtain the power of 
winning some fair one, which all his unaided skill had failed 
hitherto to do. An hundred times he had tried to get a wife, but 
the girls all shunned him. Many of the party who started on 
the difficult expedition failed to pass the obstructions that lay 
in their way, and turned back, baffled and defeated; but several 
of them succeeded, and among them the poor fellow who was so 
desirous of having a wife. They were all profitably entertained, 
all presented their requests and were favorably heard. The man 
who sought power to win some female heart was the last to 
proffer his petition. Glooscap and his two subordinates conferred 
together in a whisper, and then Earthquake iniormed him that 
his ugly looks and still more ugly manners were the chief hin- 
drance to his success. But they must try to help him, So he 
was handed a small parcel, and directed not to open it until he 
reached his own village. This he took with him, and they all 
set out for home together. The night before they arrived, the 
foolish fellow could restrain his curiosity no longer. He opened 
the parcel. Out flew young women by scores and hundreds, 
covering the face of the earth, and piling themselves up in tow- 
ering heaps, and burying the poor fellow, crushing him to the 
earth under the accumulating weight of their bodies. His com- 
rades had cautioned him against disobeying the mandate, and 
had begged him not to undo the parcel. But he had not heeded 
the caution. They now hear him calling for help, but he calls 
in vain, They can not help him, and his cries become fainter 
and fainter, and finally cease altogether. Morning dawns at last. 
The young women are all vanished, and the fragments of their 
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comrade are scattered over the ground. Hehad been killed and 
crushed and ground to atoms as the result of his unbridled curi- 
osity and disobedience. 

In former days water covered the whole Annapolis and Corn- 
wallis valley. Glooscap cut out a passage at Cape Split and at 
Annapolis Gut, and thus drained off the pond and left the bottom 
dry. Long after the valley became dry land Aylesford bog was 
a vast lake. In this lake there was a beaver house, and hence 
the Indian name to this day, Cobeeték, “the beaver’s home.” 
Out of this house Glooscap drove a small beaver and chased it 
down to Broder lake, in Cape Breton, pursuing it in a canoe all 
the way. There it ran into another beaver house, but was killed; 
and the house was turned into a high-peaked island. Glooscap 
feasted the Indians there. A few years ago, a heavy freshet tore 
up the earth in those parts and laid bare the huge bones of the 
beaver, upon whose flesh Glooscap and his friends had feasted— 
monstrous thigh bones, the joints being as big as a man’s head, 
and teeth huge in proportion. 

Incutting open a beaver dam at Cape Chignecto,a small portion- 
of the earth floated away; Glooscap changed it into a moose and 
set his dogs on it. The moose took into the bay and made off. 
Whereupon Glooscap turned him back into land and made him 
an island—the Isle of Holt—and fixed him there, and changed 


the dogs into rocks, which may be seen to this day, seated on 
their haunches, with their tongues lolling out of their mouths, 
and the place is called “Ooteé”—his dogs. Spencer’s Island is 
his kettle turned over, and the scraps he shoveled out when try- 
ing out his oil, still lie scattered around, but turned into stone. 





GARDEN-BEDS AND STONE IDOLS. 


Correspondence. 


GARDEN-BEDS AND STONE IDOLS. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


There are many mounds in this neighborhood that I have not 
surveyed or located. There is one class of earth-works I would 
like to see represented in your forthcoming work. It is the 
groups of ancient “garden-beds”. I know of three fine groups 
of them in Sauk County. I am sorry to say that I have made 
no survey of any of them. I think all three of these groups are 
now obliterated by cultivation. One of them is located on Sec- 
tion 19, Town 9, Range 5; one on Section 30, T. 12, R. 5, and 
one on Section 5, T. 12 N., R.4 E. I have heard of a group of 
them somewhere in the vicinity of The Delles of the Wisconsin 
River. I have no doubt that there are others in this region of 
country that I have not become acquainted with. The sizes of 
these groups are from a few square rods to two or three acres. 
The beds are about six feet wide; the alleys eighteen inches 
wide, and from a few feet to a few rods long. Several will lay 
parallel, while others will be at an angle. I fancy that the con- 
tour of the ground had something to do with their arrangement, 


Mr. Bela Hubbard, of “ Vine Wood,” near Detroit, Mich., in 
his “Memorials of a Half Century,” published in 1887, on page 
244, makes Michigan almost the exclusive territory occupied by 
“these most prominent antiquities.” But here we are in about the 
center of Wisconsin, 120 or 130 miles west of Lake Michigan, 
and find them abounding here. This volume of Bela Hubbard 
is a very fine book—a very interesting writer, with a great accu- 
mulation of incidents and subjects very finely handled. I think 
it full to overflowing with valuable matter. His chapter on 
“ garden-beds” has eighteen pages and ten fine large cuts. One 
of them (No. 7) represents the forms I have noticed in our coun- 
try; No. 8 represents a fine geometrical figure. ‘“Wheel-shaped 
plats, consisting of a circular bed, with beds of uniform shape 
and size radiating therefrom, all separated by narrow paths, 1 
foot; length, 14 to 20 feet; height, 10 to 12 inches; width 6 to 
20 feet.” These are in Kalamazoo County, Michigan. 

You may have noticed through the papers last spring an ac- 
count of a fossil man upon the farm of Sidney Ayres, near the 
village of Dellton and beside Mirror Lake. I stopped over night 
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last summer with my old friend Sidney Ayres, and had g good 
look at the wonderful fossil man, who seemed to stand as a sen- 
tinel over Mr. Ayres’ berry garden. It is a flint stone, about 
three feet long, with projections for arms about half the natural 
length of a man’s arms. The head and neck are a miserable 
representation of the genus homo; as are also the chest, abdo- 
men and legs, which are not separated. Yet there are plenty of 
people who have so large an imagination that they can almost 
count the hairs upon his head. The truth is that it is a natural 
flint rock, and nothing more or ever was. I wish to speak also 
of an article that appeared last summer in The Reedsburg Free 
Press of a mound that was exhumed and about twenty skeletons 
obtained, but so much decayed that none of them could be pre- 
served. The writer was so full of vague theories that it was 
worth but little to me other than the fact of finding so many 
skeletons. They all seem to have been buried at one time, and 
facing the east, in a sitting posture. Several years before this I 
was in a party that opened a mound and found about the same 
number of skeletcns, but they seemed to have been buried in a 
sitting posture, in a circle, facing the center of the mound. We 
did not preserve a Single skull whole. 
Wituiam H. CanFiecp. 

Baraboo, December, 1889. 





LOOKOUTS AMONG THE EFFIGY MOUNDS. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


Your very interesting magazine came to hand, and I am very 
much pleased with it. I will find out as soon as I can what 
section Observatory Hill is on. West of my place a ridge of 
land extends for three miles and a half. Mounds are scattered 
along this ridge at intervals to the end. The ridge ends abruptly 
inamarsh. There is a large round mound at the end of this 
ridge and on a high elevation, From the last mound to Obser- 
vatory Hill is eight miles.. I am informed that there are a few 
large mounds on the southwest side of Observatory Hill. I am 
told that there is a small lake near the hill, and that there are 
some mounds along this lake. As to the signals, 1 would say 
that a light on top of this mound could be seen for twelve miles 
northwest and west, and plainly on Observatory Hill, while a 
light on the hill would be seen far beyond Portage, and on the 
Baraboo hills, some nineteen miles in an air line. I have never 
been to Moundville, but am informed that there are very many 
mounds there. Moundville is in Marquette County. There are 
a few mounds both on the north and south sides of Buffalo Lake, 









































JADE IN AMERICA. 


but I can not say much about them, There are also mounds 
along Grand River, some three miles south of here, but I can 
not give a minute description of them, I can not see Observa- 
tory Hill from my place, but I would have to go to the end of 
the ridge mentioned to see it. There are mounds along the east 
end of Lake Puckaway, but at long intervals; they are not num- 
erous until you go west of Marquette. 
Joun O. Bryan. 
Marquette, December 3, 1888. 





>. 
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JADE IN AMERICA. 
Editor American Antiquarian : 


i have often noticed in your magazine discussions in regard 
to jade. I have just read the Fifth Report of the Committee 
appointed by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in regard to the Northwestern tribes of Canada. In it 
is a report by Dr. F. Boas, in which I notice that several times 
jade is mentioned as being somewhat common. On pages 12 
and 41 he says that chief’s daughters, among the Tsimsheans, 
when they reach maturity, are given a pebble of jade, which they 
must bite until their middle teeth are completely worn down, the 
row of teeth thus assuming an arched form. On page 21 he 
also says that boards were “planed with adzes, a considerable 
number of which were made of jade, that was evidently found 
in the basin of Frazer and Lewis River.” As long as it seems 
to be so common as here mentioned, by such good authority as 
Dr. Boas, and so long as the mountains in the northwest of the 
United States, of British Columbia and Alaska have been ex- 
plored so very little, it seems to me unwise to suppose that the 
jade in the United States among the Indians must have come 
from Asia or any foreign country. 

M. EELLs. 

Skokomish, Mason County, Wash., July 22, 1890. 
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RANDOLPH’S INDIAN BLOOD. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


It is a remarkable fact that only one man distinguished as 
having Indian bleod in his veins, has made any impression on 
the political history of the United States. That man was the 
famous John Randolph of Roanoke, who was a descendant ot 
Pocahontas, being her great-great-great-grandson. This would 
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make his Indian blood but slight, not more than a thirty-secondth 
part. S.G. Goodrich, in his Recollections, gives us this descrip- 
tion of Randolph’s appearance during one of the Missouri de- 
bates in 1820: “ His hair was jet-black, and clubbed in a queue; 
his eye was black, small and painfully penetrating. His com- 
plexion was a yellowish-brown, bespeaking Indian blood.” It 
was doubtless from his Indian ancestors that this extraordinary 
man inherited his wondertul powers of oratory. 
McDona.p FurMAN. 
Ramsey, Sumter County, S. C. ( 
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MOUND BURIAL IN ILLINOIS. 


The following description of a mound burial is furnished to 
ig us by the local press. It appears that a series of mounds on 

“qa the Illinois River, opposite Virginia City, had attracted atten- 
' tion, and that one of these on being excavated began to yield 
some remarkable relics. Dr, Snyder, the archzologist of the 
region, heard about it, and was able to secure the most of the 
relics. The following is his description of the find: 

The mound opened is two hundred feet in length at the base, 
and one hundred feet broad, by thirty feet in height. In its cen- 
ter a slight depression of the surface was noticed, and at that 
point an excavation twelve feet square was carried down, with 
side cutting for removal of the earth taken out. The mounds 
are built on the alluvial soil of the river bottom, but are con- 
structed altogether of clay taken from the adjacent bluffs. It 
was found that this mound was a tumulus, or the monument of 
a distinguished personage. Its construction was commenced by 
erecting a platform of clay five feet high and twelve wide, its 
length not yet determined. Upon this a fire had been built to 
bake the surface hard. Upon this gigantic bier was deposited 
several thousands of black flints, oval in outline, flat on one side 
and convex on the other; averaging four inches in diameter and 
nearly an inch in thickness in the middle. In 1860 a deposit of 
thirty-five hundred similar flints was found at Frederick, in 
Schuyler County, buried about four feet deep; and in 1872, when 
digging a cellar near the river bank at Beardstown, another de- 
posit of the same flints, numbering fifteen hundred, was found 
at the same depth below the surface. In this large mound the 
flints had been laid regularly in six layers, and as even as shin- 
gles are placed on a roof, forming a bed eight feet wide by four- 
teen in length. On this flinty votive offering the corpse of the 
great chief had been laid, with his head to the east, and probably 
wrapped in the finest of furs and dressed skins. Around this 
funeral couch a tomb of logs had been erected a few feet high 
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and covered with other logs of huge size; some of them fully 
eighteen inches to two feet in diameter. Over all this, clay taken 
from the bluffs was thrown to form the mound of the dimensions 
stated. On the forehead of the decayed skeleton was found a 
crescent-shaped ornament of thin hammered copper; at each 
side of the head was a spool-shaped ear-ornament, also of ham- 
mered copper; and on the breast had been placed a large sheet 
of mica that no doubt had served asa mirror. On one side of 
the skull was a small pottery vase of pecul.ar form, and on the 
other side was half of a sea-shell with its inner whorls cut out 
so as to form a drinking-cup. In one hand was a small stone 
ax, and in the other several arrow and spear heads of flint, a 
few bone awls and fragments of a large sea-shell. All of these 
objects, including about five thousand of theblack flint discs, were 
secured by Dr. Snyder, and added to his collection. The skele- 
ton of the mighty warrior, to whose memory this immense 
earthen monument was erected, was decayed so that only the 
enamel of the teeth could be identified; and the crib-work of 
logs that had enclosed it had long ago been resolved into dust, 
leaving nothing but their forms mouldered in the clay. 

The Mound-builders who buried their dead chief here in such 
majestic style were evidently of a very ancient race. Dr. Snyder 
says we have satisfactory proof that all those hornstone (flint) 
discs found in this mound, as well as all similar ones found at 
Frederick, Beardstown and other points in the west, were made 
at Flint Ridge, in Muskingum County, Ohio; and it is supposed 
by some antiquarians were buried along our rivers as propitiatory 
offerings to the spirits or gods of the streams. It is his opinion 
that the flints were tools for shaping and digging out canoes, 
and as such were fit and appropriate objects for votive offerings 
to appease the wrath of the river gods and insure success on the 
water in fishing, fighting and navigation. 
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AN ANCIENT CITY IN NEW MEXICO. 


The surveys at present being made for the Kansas City, El 
Paso and Mexican Railroad, which will be built in a diagonal 
direction through New Mexico from northeast to southwest, 
promise to bring to the light of modern exploration some regions 
of remarkable interest which have heretofore been closed to the 
scientist on account of their inaccessibility. Between the 33d 
and 34th latitude, and at their intersection with the 106th degree 
of longitude, the surveying parties have passed along a lava flow 
which by the local population is called the molpais, which is 
probably the most unique of its kind in America. It consists of 
a sea of molten black glass agitated at the moment of cooling in 
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ragged waves of fantastic shapes. These lava waves or ridges 
are from ten to twelve feet high, with combing crests, and the 
whole formation presents the appearance of having been made 
at a comparatively modern period. This lava flow is about forty 
miles long from northeast to southwest and from one to ten 
miles wide. It can be crossed at two places, and its narrow por- 
tion, where, in process of time, with infinite labor and trouble, two 
different and difficult trails have been formed. 

For miles on all sides of this lava flow, the country is the 
most desolate that can be imagined. It has been literally burned 
up. It consists of fine white ashes to any depth which, so far, 
has been dug down. To the north of the lava flow, and lying 
in a country equally desolate and arid, the surveyors have come 
upon the ruins of Juan Quivira, known. already to the early 
Spanish explorers under Coronado, but which have been visited 
by white men less often even than the mysterious ruins of Pa- 
lenque, in Central America. Only a few people at Socorro and 
White Oaks have been at Juan Quivira, because it is at present 
forty miles from water. The surveyors found the ruins to be of 
-gigantic stone buildings, made in the most substantial manner, 
and of grand proportions. One of them was four acres in ex- 
tent. All indications around the ruins point to the existence 
here at one time of a dense population. No legend of any kind 
exists as to how this great city was destroyed or when it was 
abandoned. One of the engineers attached to the surveying 
expedition advances the theory that Juan Quivira was in exis- 
tence and abundantly supplied with water at the time this terrible 
volcanic eruption took place which formed the lava flow or mol- 
pais; that the heat generally, destroyed the whole country and 
permanently dried up the water supply, and that thus the inhab- 
itants were forced to abandon it and the country generally. 

The few Mexicans scattered through this country herding their 
small goat herds, still have a tradition that untold treasures are 
secreted under these ruins, and a few years ago an expedition of 
adventurers left Socorro, N. M., for the purpose of digging for 
this treasure. They stayed at Juan Quivira and hunted til] their 
water gave out and they returned unsuccessful and disheartened. 

The student of Mexican history will remember that Juan 
Quivira was the city in search of which the expedition of Coro- 
nado started from old Mexico in 1540. The rumors of such a 
city reached beyond belief. They were brought to Mexico by 
Estevan, the negro companion of Cabeza de Vaca, who was a 
very Munchausen in his tales of immense wealth among the 
seven great cities of Cibola and other places he claimed to have 
passed through. Juan Quivira must have been abandoned long 
before Coronado’s time.—G/obe Democrat. 





QUIVIRA, THE PHANTOM CITY. 


Editorial. 


QUIVIRA, THE PHANTOM CITY. 


Of all the interesting stories which have come down to us 
from the early times of the Spanish conquest and the wander- 
ings of the Spanish troops, the most interesting is that which 
relates to the celebrated but mythical city of Quivira, which we 
call the Phantom City. It appears that when Coronado was in 
the ancient Pueblo of the Pecos, on the Pecos River, he was 
still enquiring concerning gold and silver mines and famous 
cities. He was therefore pleased when he met an Indian who 
filled his ears with stories of a great city, situated somewhere at 
a distance. This Indian used the word Quzvira frequently, and 
so the word became the name of the fabled city. The Indian, 
however, led the Spanish general and about thirty horsemen not 
to a city, but far out to the barren plains of Central Kansas, 
where were only a few wandering tribes of hunters and countless 
herds of Buffalo, and the villages made up of round lodges con- 
structed of mats and brush. The Spaniards returned disappointed, 
but the impression formed by the Indian imposter continued, and 
many an expedition went out in the early days—from 1541 to 
1598, down to 1660—seeking for the phantom city. Each jour- 
ney proved fruitless, and yet there are those who are still enquir- 
ing where the fabled city is, The tradition has even fixed itself 
on the map, so that we have now not cnly one Quivira, but 
several. These names are, to be sure, variously applied, for at 
one place in Southeastern Kansas the name is fixed to a barren 
open prairie, at another place it is descriptive of a city or village 
situated among the lava beds and rocky heights of the great 
plateau, and then again it seems to have a mere shadowy and 
indefinite significance, very much like the seven cities of Cibola 
and the celebrated Aztlan of the west. 

The name is deceiving, for even during this year the discovery 
of certain ruins in the region of El Paso has startled the discoy- 
erers, and it is supposed that the fabled city has at last been 
found. This, however, is well,and as it should be, The science 
of archzology has long run its course in a dry channel, and the 
objects of greatest interest have been the lonely ruins and deso- 
late cities and the sight of graves rifled of their contents. We 
need a little of the spice and of the novel sensation to make it 
interesting. Therefore we are glad to publish the stories of great 
ruins, which may possibly mark the site of this mysterious 
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place. The only difficulty, however, is that when we come to 
examine the descriptions of the same place, given by a corres- 
pondent, one has his imagination fired by the stories brought 
in from the past, but fails to get any real information. We there- 
. fore ask in reference to this find in New Mexico, Can we not 
have a more complete account? Whatisthis new old city? Is 
it the Quivira which Coronado sought, or is that still a phantom 
city, and this something else? Can we not get something definite 
about the newly-found ruins? We therefore again put the ‘en- 
quiry, where is this Quivira, which has been found ? 













WERE THE DRUIDS IN AMERICA? 






The study of symbolism in America always brings up a great 
many enquiries, but none more interesting than one which has 
relation to a contact with Europe in prehistoric times, This is, 
to be sure, a point which is constantly arising in connection with 
all departments of archeology, but in this conuection it is 
especially suggestive. We therefore propose to speak of the 
phallic symbol as it is found in this country, especially among 
the Mound-builders, and to see if this does not prove a pre- 
Columbian contact with other countries. We shall not, how- 
ever, confine ourselves to this one symbol, but shall take it in its 
combination with other symbols, such as the symbol of fire, of 
the sun, of the serpent, and other nature powers. 

The description of the dolmens and menhirs of Western 
Europe, which was given a year or two ago by Mr. Thomas Wil- 
son, and now againby Prof. A. S. Pakacrd, has brought up the 
subject afresh. The same is also the result of reading about 
the remarkable find on the Illinois River. The question is how 
came the custom of making offerings to fire and water, and other 
customs in America? Shall we say that the Druids were here 
during pre-Columbian times, or shall we go farther back and f 
ascrike them to an Asiatic source ? 

I, We begin with the cup stones or perforated symbols. It 
forms one of the standing problems for American archzologists 
how to account for these. These cavities have been studied by 
various parties and have been found in many and widely sep- 
arated countries. It is because of this extensive distribution 
that they have been regarded as important. The argument is 
that the prevalence of them in America proves European con- 
tact in prehistoric times. The argument is a good one, provided 
we assign to the cavities a sacred character, and recognize them 
as the symbols of a widespread faith. This is, however, the 
point. We imagine that if they were not so widely distributed 
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the thought of their symbol character would never have arisen. 
The shape of the holes suggests a very simple cause, nothing 
more nor less than the nut-cracking, which was a natural thing 
for the natives of this country. The discovery of so many 
boulders and slabs, filled with these cavities, in Southern Ohio, 
which is a forest region abounding with all kinds of nuts, natur- 
ally suggests that this was the source of the cavities. Perhaps 
we should say that the question is a faux pas. It suggests a 
mystery when no mystery exists. Still, as various authors have 
written upon the subject and European archeologists, as well as 
American, have regarded them as symbolic, we take up the 
subject in all candor. It is noticeable that the matter-of-fact and 
careful Dr. Charles Rau thought it worth his while to write a 
book about them, and to recount all the places where such holes 
have ever been seen. From this book we learn that they are 
scattered over the continent of America, being very common in 
the Mound-builders’ territory. A few specimens are found in 
the region of the Pueblos and on the rocks of California, and 
one specimen has been discovered near Orizaba, Mexico, They 
are also numerous in France, Brittany, Ireland, Switzerland, 
Saxony, Sweden, Scandinavia, though in these latter countries 
they are attended with rings and loops and various grooves and 
channels, as if a special use had been made of them and strange 
superstitions had been associated with them, making them sacred 
symbols. We learn, too, that the same works are numerous in 
India, and that in that country, where everything seems to have 
a symbolic character, they are regarded with peculiar veneration, 
and that even phallic worship has been associated with them and 
the symbol of the Mahedeo is always recognized in them. 


Now the point which we make is this, if we must associate so 
great a significance with so simple an object as a cavity, which 
seems to have been used for nut-cracking, then we shall conclude 
that the evidences of contact with older countries during prehis- 
toric times are very common. We can imagine the practice to 
have prevailed among a rude people of making a very common 
thing to seem uncommon. The very tools and weapons and 
ornaments which they had might become the embodiment of 
strange superstitions, and even feathers and sticks might be ex- 
pressive. Perhaps there was the addition of a myth or of a 
transmitted custom, and this would account for the unusual 
shapes and combinations by which these cavities are sometimes 
characterized. Still there are figures on the Black Friar’s Rock, 
in Pennsylvania which resemble serpents, the eyes being cup 
cavities or perforations, the heads only being visible. In these 
heads we recognize the jew’s-harp pattern, and so we have in 
America, as in India, not only serpent worship but possibly the 
phallic symbol, with all of its conventionalities. We are not 
disposed to minimize the significance of these symbols, and yet 
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we should make a distinction between a practical and a symbolic 
use. 

We find that the symbols are quite widely distributed in 
America, as widely as they are in Europe, and are sometimes 
found connected with the cremation of the bodies of the dead, as 
they are in foreign lands, and are also associated with altar 
mounds. It is also noticeable that animal figures, human faces 
and forms, and sun symbols, as well as serpent heads, are 
associated with the perforated cavities. Dr. Charles Rau has 
referred to the bird symbol found in the San Pete Valley of 
Utah and the peculiar figures found among the rock paintings in 
Lake County, Oregon, and to the human and animal figures on 
the sculptured boulders in Arizona. These may all have been 
symbolic, and it is possible that a common symbolism has spread 
over this entire continent, either from the east or west, and that 
the connection may be traced even as far away as India. Still 
we think that a distinction should be drawn, and that the Ameri- 
can symbols should be left to themselves until it can be proved 
that they were transmitted from other lands, 


The positions of these cup works are, to be sure, sometimes 
significant, and the association with various pictures is sugges- 
tive. For instance, there is a picture of a Scandinavian boat 
which reminds us of the Norse sea-kings, and a picture of battle 
axes and pyramidal s¢e/e in the Kivik monument in Scania, 
Sweden. So there are many cup cavities in the roofs of dolmens 
in France, and Prof. A. S. Packard has declared that these must 
be symbolic. So there are peculiar figures resembling Runic 
letters on the Bald Friar’s Rock in this country. There are re- 
markable coincidences also in the shapes of the rings surround- 
ing the cavities which are found in Denmark and Sweden and in 
this country. Some would make them symbols of the sun, and 
would prove a contact with European nations or else a remarka- 
ble parallel development. Some would also consider the Dighton 
Rock as still more conclusive, but this rock Dr. Rau is especially 
skeptical about, taking the position that it was only fabricated 
by ordinary Indians. It seems to make a complication with our 
system if there are resemblances to Old World forms in America. 
Which shall we do? Shall we take the simple facts and be sat- 
isfied with these, or shall we assign a mysterious significance to 
them? We have seen these perforations on various stones, but 
have not recognized anything symboli¢ in either the shapes or 
locations or relative positions of the holes. At one time we dis- 
covered a small stone slab, burned and smoked, near the altar of 
the celebrated alligator effigy in Ohio, the proximity suggesting 
that it was once on the altar. This was perforated with a cup 
cavity, and may have been designed as a symbol. Still other 
stones, with similar cup-shaped cavities, are found in many 
places. We saw one on the banks of the Ohio at the steamboat 
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landing at Maysville, Ky., a place which was not suggestive of 
anything sacred. We also at one time examined the great 
boulder which was taken from the bank of the Ohio near Iron- 
ton, and given by Dr. H. H. Hill to the Natural History Society 
of Cincinnati, and were told that there were one hundred and 
sixteen of these perforations on this single boulder. Similar 
stones have been found in Summit County, Ohio, at Portsmouth 
and Graveport, Ohio, and at various places in Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee, and the common impression is that they were used 
for nut-cracking. 

The boulder at Cincinnati has certain grooves on its surface, 
four or five inches long, which have the appearance of being 
worn by continuous rubbing. But about these we enquire, in 
what respect do they differ trom the marks made by arrow sharp- 
ening, which are so common throughout the country. Beau- 
champ has described such works as being common in New York 
and Gen. Thruston in his new book has -spoken of others in 
Tennessee, and has given a cut representing the same, but they 
seem very simple things, and we do not see that any symbolism 
can possibly be made out of them. 


Col. Charles Whittlesy thought that the perforations were 
made by spindles, and that they were evidences of the domestic 
art of spinning and weaving. Others have taken the ground 
that some of them were used for paint cups, especially as pestle 
and mortars have been found in New Mexico with the cup mark 
in the pestle. The explanation is that the paint, which had been 
ground, was placed in the cavity while the process of grinding 
other paint went on. How could symbolic significance come to 
such simple objects? We suggest the following: It is possible 
that the women, who so frequently have left the marks of their 
handiwork, may have used the cavities as signs, giving thei the 
hidden significance which would be expressive of certain sexual 
desires. We are aware that the bird amulets and various other 
objects of personal decoration were symbols of maternity with 
the aborigines. The spool ornament was also made symbolic 
of some more spiritual desire, and the axe, especially when made 
of jade, was symbolic of the immortality of the soul, supersti- 
tion requiring that bits of jade should be placed in the mouth of 
the dead. 

It is the practice with the women in India to take water out 
of the Ganges and pour over the cavities and the channels sur- 
rounding them, as thev have a superstition that maternity will 
be the-result. Dr. Rau seems to think that phallic worship is 
represented in this way. The question is whether these cup 
marks in America are to be regarded in the same light. If they 
are, then we should say that they form only another link in the 
chain which connects this country with the far east, proving not 
only that serpent worship, but phallic worship and fire worship 
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and sun worship were all connected and prevailed on this conti- 
nent in prehistoric times. 

II. This point has been impressed upon us by recent discoveries. 
We now refer to the discovery which we made in connection 
with the great serpent effigy near Quincy, Illinois, This serpent 
is a massive effigy, which conforms to the bluff throughout its 
entire length. Its folds are brought out very forcibly by four 
conical burial mounds located near the center of the ridge, mid- 
way between the head and tail of the serpent. The mounds 
contained many bodies, none of them remarkable except the one 
which was cremated at the base of the mound. This wasa large 
body.. It was lying on its back, and was partially burned. The 
bones, however, were preserved, and what was the most singular 
about the case, on the very center of the body, near the secret 
parts, a skeleton of a serpent was found coiled up, as if there 
was an intention to make it significant. The hands were folded 
over the body just below this skeleton. The body had its feet 
to the east, and its face was turned upward, as if to look toward 
the sun. Thus we have in this cremation scene both the phallic 
symbolic and the serpent effigy, and we have at the same time 
some evidence of sun worship. But there was another feature 
still more remarkable. It was noticed that there were several 
bodies lying parallel with the central one, and that these bodies 
had been burned. The fire-bed was about twelve feet across, and 
contained the remains of at least four bodies, all of them par- 
tially burned, all of them cremated and apparently with the faces 
looking upward. There were also skeletons of snakes found 
with the bodies, though the position of the snakes was not closely 
observed. Now the point that we make is, if there was phallic 
worship at all, it was also attended with the eastern custom of 
suttee burning. We learn from the early explorers that at the 
south the fashion was to kill the slaves and wife of a chief when 
he died and to burn the bodies with the body of the chief. If 
this was the case among the southern tribes, it may also have 
been the fashion with this northern tribe. These, we think, are 
important facts. While everything in this Quincy find was 
very rude—no relics, no paved altar, no elaborate contrivance 
further than the effigy itself—still the cremation was remarka- 
ble. We acknowledge that there are many things in connection 
with all the Mound-builders’ burials which are of purely native 
origin. Yet if the phallic symbol is to be seen in one case it is 
also in many, and, what is more, it is also almost always con- 
nected with the serpent symbol. 


It is strange that here in America native superstition seized 
upon the most familiar objects, such as arrow-heads, spear-heads, 
leaf-shaped implements, pieces of mica, or even pebbles and 
round stones, and made of these altars which should be symbolic 
of sun worship; but it is stranger still that native superstition 
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should at times give evidence of contact with the more advanced 
fashions and customs of countries which have long been historic 
and that the two systems of symbols should be so near to one 
another. The find at Virginia City, in Illinois, reminds us of 
similar deposits in Ohio. It was a simple altar or artificial heap 
formed out of leaf-shaped relics, the specimens all having come 
probably from Flint Ridge, but here were used as the resting 
place of the dead. There was, however, a mica cresent on the 
breast and copper spools near the head and stone weapons near 
the hands. Everything about the find showed a very rude state 
of art, and yet showed a strange and conventional symbolism. 
The same is true also of the various altar and burial mounds of 
Ohio. Here in one place were altars composed of similar flint 
relics, chipped into leaf-shape, and deposited in two layers, one 
above the other, the entire heap having been used as a platform 
on which immense numbers of relics had been placed, but no 
other relics. In another place, at Mound City, mica plates are 
laid like scales, one against the other, the whole deposit having 
made a remarkable crescent, which might be supposed to have 
glistened with the silvery radiance of the moon. This crescent 
was situated at the bottom of the largest mound in the group 
found at Mound City, and was itself placed above a layer of clay, 
four layers above it composed of sand, the whole being very 
hard and compact. The mound itself was seventeen feet high 
and ninety feet in diameter, and overtopped all the rest. The 
symbolism consisted, however, in the crescent, which was nine- 
teen down and nineteen feet across from horn to horn, the great- 
est width being about five feet. 


Still the two altars—the one formed of leaf-shaped implements 
and the other containing the crescent—were very large, and it 
is supposed that both deposits were equally sacred among this 
mysterious people. In the Ohio mounds were other altars, on 
which many valuable relics had been placed. At the fort on ‘the 
north fork of Paint Creek, where the leaf-shaped flints were 
placed, a large number of pipes had been offered, and among the 
pipes were some in the shape of serpents, the very symbol of the 
Mahedeo being suggested by one of them. This coiled snake 
may indeed have been a mere mythologic object, embodying one 
of the myths which have survived to modern times. Still the 
presence of the serpent effigy with the other features would 
indicate that phallic worship had been observed. The clay was at 
the bottom of these altars, and sand layers above just as clay 
was beneath the flint deposit in Illinois. So there was a fire-bed 
of black soil beneath the cremated bodies and white soil above, 
the evidence of a studied design given in both cases. There 
are, to be sure, no two altars alike and no conventional or stere- 
otyped mode of burial in the mounds, yet with the variety the 
uniformity is apparent, the uniformity being always confined to 
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the symbol, but the diversity coming out in the mode of burial 
and the articles deposited. This is also one of the strange fea- 
tures of the Mound-builders’ religion. They seem to have been 
saturated with superstition. It was almost childish in its sim- 
piicity, for it seized upon the most trifling things to express 
itself; it was also held under the control of a fixed and formal 
symbolism, which constantly reminds one of foreign customs, 
Stately ceremonies resembling those of Druidic worship were 
associated with the trifling details of a savage people. The in- 
ference is that human sacrifices were made, and that burials of 
an extraordinary character were practiced in certain cases, but 
in other cases the commonest things seem to have been laid 
away as if with all the care of the most sacred treasure. We 
are puzzled by these deposits, and yet we recognize a strange 
symbolism in them all. The great serpent in Ohio is only such 
an effigy as perhaps any superstitious savage might possibly de- 
vise; nothing conventional or foreign about its shape, but when 
we come to the oval and the altar in the oval, we are at once 
reminded of the phallic symbol and the offering to the fire divin- 
ity of the east. So, too, the serpent effigy in Illinois seems like 
a very rude semblance of a massive snake. Its shape conforms 
to the bluff in every part. It seems only an effigy, but when we 
compare its double bend to the curve of the Hindu fire generator 
and to count the number four in the mounds on its summit, and 
see the contents as they are, it seems as if the same latent sym- 
bolism was strangely present, andso itiseverywhere. Superstition 
degenerated or advanced, one of the two. Symbolism, too, was 
either gradually lost, being merged into the totem system of the 
hunter races, or it grew up under the same races and became a 
complicated system, very like the sun symbols of other countries, 
The resemblance may have been accidental, but the impression 
is growing that the symbolism was not a native growth, but was 
introduced from some other land. 


III. It is to be remembered that cremation was in Europe dis- 
tinctive of the bronze age, and was comparatively unknown in the 
neolithic age. Weare also to remember that the phallic symbol 
was very common during that age, so common that many think 
it was introduced into the north of Europe by the Phcenicians, 
who took long voyages for the sake of finding tin. The Druids 
also are supposed to have cremated bodies, and to them have 
been ascribed the horse-shoe symbols which are still recognized 
in those celebrated temples formed from standing stones, With 
the Druids, fire worship, sun worship, serpent worship and phal- 
lic worship formed a complicated system, which stamped itself 
upon the megalithic monuments of the land. The discovery of 
these various forms of superstition in the American continent 
suggests to us the possibility of a transmission of the same com- 
plicated cultus to the western coasts of the great sea. This is 
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an important fact. Was it owing to the extension of the Phee 
nician voyages or to the zeal of Druidic priests that these things 
were introduced? The contact seemed to have produced a mar- 
vellous effect. It was not a decline from the bronze age which 
we see in these familiar symbols, but the effect of contact with 
European voyagers in pre-Columbian times, pre-Columbian dis- 
covery in fact. The conclusion is startling, but this is the only 
way that we can account for the marvellous resemblances. Cer- 
tainly no ordinary nature worship could produce a cultus which 
would combine all the elements of the eastern faiths—Druidic, 
Pheenician, Hittite, all in one, nor could the law of growth ac- 
count for the details as they are seen. Parallel development 
might indeed result in the prevalence of animal worship among 
the hunter races, of sun worship among the agricultural races, 
possibly of serpent worship; but when all of these are combined 
and made expressive of a strange esoteric system, with the mys- 
tic significance of the sun symbol as the source of life, we are 
led to say that something else must be brought in to account for 
the phenomena. Phallic worship is not a simple cult which 
might be introduced anywhere, nor is it to be expected that the 
worship of fire, or of the sun, or the serpent, would all come from 
natural causes, There might be a decline from a previous ad- 
vanced condition. The bronze age might sink back into the stone 
age. The absence of tin might result in the substitution of cop- 
per for the bronze, and the change go on until savage hunters are 
seen carrying about with them strange reminders of their pre- 
vious condition; but we cannot see how the process of growth 
could bring together on the American tree the varied fruit of the 
eastern climes or place its many symbols in these western lands. 
The custom of keeping alive the sacred fire was common among 
the southern tribes. With them the sun was the great divinity. 
Idolatry, of a primitive kind, also prevailed among them. They 
built pyramids of earth, and placed their idols in niches on the 
sides of those pyramids, with their faces towards the four points 
of the sky. They kept their dead in sacred charnel houses, and 
placed images near by to watch the remains or to receive the 
spirits as they returned, reminding us of Egyptian customs. 
These are all suggestive facts. 


The Mound-builder’s cult was as strange as this. Here we 
see the pipes offered to the sun, but the pipes are covered with 
animal figures, suggestive of animal worship or totemism. Here 
also we see the serpent effigy, everything about it expressive of 
a still higher cult, namely, the worship of fire or the sun. Here 
we see the sun circle and the crescent, showing that sun worship 
was very prevalent. Here we see the phallic symbol, a marvel- 
lous cult, holding its sway over a united people, Southern Ohio 
being its chief seat of power. Everything of value which was 
ever offered to the sun was subject to the action of the sacred 
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flame. Here we see the horse-shoe symbol in the mounds and 
the phallic symbol in the serpent pipes. And with all this com- 
plicated symbolism we learn that the bodies were cremated 
exactly as they were on Druidic altars, though the flames are 
smoothered beneath the layers of the sacred soil. Surely it is 
mysterious. Could the Mound-builders have invented all this, 
and established,their system over so great a territory, brought 
so many strange conceptions into their Worship, unless they 
had received from some source a cult which was not indigenous 
to the continent. It is said by some that they were nothing 
more and nothing less than the ancestors of the present race of 
Indians, but by others that they were gifted with great intelli- 
gence; but whichever way we look at them, it does seem that 
they could not have had such a marvellous symbolism unless 
there had been among them some one from another continent. 





SNEEZING. 


The curious practice of saluting a person who sneezes with 
some words of congratulation, such as “ Mayest thou live,” etc., 
is one of the most widespread customs, and so is worthy of 
study, as showing contact of the nations at an early date. The- 
odore Irving, in his narrative of the expedition of DeSoto 
through the Southern States in 1540, tells of the natives bowing 
and saluting the chief, who happened to sneeze, and says that 
the Spaniards were surprised to find the same custom which pre- 
vailed among themselves. Latterly Mr. Beal, in visiting Gibralter 
and afterwards South America, was amused to find the same 
custom continuing. The same custom, according ,o the story 
found in the Jataka, prevailed in India. The question is, How 
could the custom become known to the Indians of Georgia 
without there had been contact at some time with the east? 





ARCH ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Nove. Prrzs,—An item from a Canadian newspaper gives information in 
reference to some novel pipes. The item is written in the regulation news- 
paper reporter style and is worth preserving on that account. The follow- 
ing is the description: 

“Two of the most unique objects in the Laidlaw collection are represented 
by the accompanying cuts, which are accurate drawings specially made for 
The News. These are pipes which were no doubt intended for big pow- 
wow business, and are magnificent examples of the mechanical genius pos- 
sessed by the ancient “Lo.” The eagle pipe is Huronian slate, a material 
much affected by the old “Reds” for the manufacture of ceremonial articles. 
It is 5 inches long and 1} inches across the widest part. The bear pipe is 
even superior in design and workmanship. The material is soft—probably 
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‘steatite—and the surface has been stained a deep glossy black. This pipe 
measures 3} inches in length and is 2 inches at the widest part. As speci- 
mens these have no superior so far as our Canadian aborigines are concerned, 
and too much credit cannot be given to Mr. Laidlaw for the generosity he 
has displayed in placing them with the rest of his magnificent collection in 
a place accessible to students from all parts of the world. When the rest of 
the Laidlaw collection is placed in cases The News will supply its readers 
with a copious description of the various interesting objects it comprises.” 

The'pipes are represented by cuts. One is a bear climbing a tree. A part 
of the stem between the figure of the bear and the tree is cut out so as to 
represent the bear merely clinging to the tree, but the body of the bear is 
solid and forms the bowl of the pipe. The eagle pipe represents the eagle 
as bearing the bowl of the pipe on its back, the bowl and the body being 
carved separately. 


Bongs in A Grave, Bep.—Some workmen in Auglaize county, Ohio, re- 
cently came across some human bones in a bed of gravel. Mr. Charles 
Jones, a well-known and wealthy land owner of Spencerville, Allen county, 
says of the discovery: 

“There was a remarkable discovery of prehistoiic remains in our section 
the other day. The instance came under my own observation. Last week 
I had occasion to visit the farm of I. Hemley, about two miles west of Kos- 
suth, just across the border in Auglaize county. Some workmen were en- 
gaged in digging a well, and had descended to a depth of 32 feet, when they 
struck a gravel drift, from which they exhumed a skull, 38 inches in circum- 
ference. Further down the other bones were found. There can be no doubt 
as to the kind of remains. The thigh bone measured three feet two inches 
long. All the bones were in an excellent state of preservation, and were 
probably those of a prehistoric warrior who was killed in battle, as the skull 
seemed to have been crushed with a blunt instrument. The whole skeleton 
measured eight feet eleven and one-half inches in heighth, and when 
clothed in flesh must have been a tremendously powerful man. A huge 
stone ax weighing twenty-seven pounds and a flint spear head of seventeen 
pounds weight were found with the bones, and were, no doubt, swayed by 
the giant with the greatest ease. A copper medallion, engraved with sev- 
eral strange characters, was also found with the bones. This is a startling 
discovery. The scientific value of the discovery is also considerable, and 
may lead to some interesting developments.” : 


A Pyemy Race.—Mr. Stanley found them in the very heart of the great 
Dark Continent—a race of queer little people not more than four feet high. 
They are the oldest race known, and from earliest times they have never 
gone away from their homes—little stay-at-homes we might very well call 
them. Near a place called Avetiko, on the Ituri River, his men found the 
first pair of these tiny people squatting in the midst of a wild Eden, and 
peeling plantains. The men carried them to the explorer “in the same 
spirit” he says, “as they would have brought mea big hawk moth for in- 
spection. As they stood trembling before ine I named the little man Adam, 
and the miniature woman Eve. Poor little things! Their faces said clearly 
as they looked at one and the other of us, ‘Where have these big people 
come from? Will they eat us? There were some nervous twitchings about 
the angles of the nose, and quick uplifting of the eyelids, and swift, search- 
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ing looks to know what was in store forthem.” You may be quite sure the 
fears of the little couple were quite groundless, and they met with the kind- 
est of treatment from Stanley, who describes them as follows: “Little Adam 
was four feet high, and Eve a little less. He may have weighed about 
eighty-five pounds; the color of his body was that of a half-baked brick, 
and as far as intelligence was concerned, he was certainly superior to any 
black man in our camp. The mysteries of woodcraft, for instance, he knew 
better than any of us; he knew what wild fruits were wholesome, and what 
fungi were poisonous. He could have given us valuable lessons on how to 
find our way through the forest. The little man talked very briskly by signs, 
and gave many proofs of his quick understanding.” After this, Stanley and 
his men passed through about one hundred villages inhabited by this an- 
cient and tiny folk, who have been able to nold their own land for over fifty 
centuries. 


















LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


By Ausert 8. Gatscnet, Wasurnaton, D. C. 





“4 Louenripgr’s Crerk Dictionary is a handy little volume of 236 pages, 

a which contains the definitions of about 7000 words of the language disposed 
j in twocolumns. The manuscript has lain idle for a long time, before it 
could be forwarded to the press, and the beginning of it was a small collec- 
tion of words by Rev. John Fleming, the first Presbyterian missionary to 
the Creeks, in 1832, after their removal to the Indian Territory. With the 
aid of various interpreters, Rev. R M. Loughridge and David M. Hodge in- 
creased it to its present size,and since Indian languages are exceedingly 
rich in verbal derivations formed by prefixation and suffixation, the amount 
of its terms could be tripled and quadrupled. His orthography is that of 
the rather imperfect missionary alphabet adopted in 1853 at the Old Agency, 
Creek Nation, in which the vowels have partly the English sounds. A 
specimen of the conjugation ofa transitive verb—nafkita, to strike—is added 
as an appendix. Each ‘word of the dictionary is accented, and this we con- 
sider as a mark of progress. Bound in cloth, the book may be ordered, post- 
paid, for one dollar, from George W. Grayson, Eufaula, Creek Nation, Indian 
Territory. The full title runs as follows: English and Muskokee Dictionary. 
Collected from various sources and revised by Rev. R. M. Loughridge, D. D., 
missionary to the Creek Indians,and Elder David M. Hodge, interpreter, 
Creek Mission, 1.T.,1890. Pages 236. Printing house of J.T.Smith, 11 Bridge 
Approach, St. Louis, Mo. A Muskokee-English dictionary forms the second 
part of the volume, pp. 95-224. 


Emirs Periror, the missionary among the Dene and explorer of their 
vast countries, is the author of a large number of publications on geography, 
geology, ethnography, linguistics, travels, and the history of religions. To 
this series he has just added another on comparative mythology, enti'led : 
Accord des mythologies dans la cosmogonie des Danites arctiques. Paris, Bouillon, 
1890, 12mo., pp. 498. The volume is a gathering of a large number of Amer- 
ican myths and folklore stories, brought together for the apparent purpose 
of comparing them with parallels from the old world before and after 
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Christ. Many analogies are found to exist between the beliefs of the Tinne 
tribes, or, as he calls them, Danites (from a similarity of sound between 
Dene and Dan of the Old Testament), and the Jewish tradition, but the 
Jews have preserved the more antique and pure form of the belief, or, as he 
calls it, revelation. Paganism is a violation or misunderstanding of the 
holy laws of nature in many flagrant instances put forward by the author 
Mythic figures which he subjects to this comparative treatment are the 
malign spirit, magism, the supreme god, solar and lunar myths, deluge and 
Noah, dispersion of peoples, dog-men, bear-men and bird-women, etc. 
Wherever the erudite author dves not yield too largely to imagination, 
especially of the linguistic sort, his remarks may be put to profit by students 
of the immense field of American folklore. 


Cart. Georce M. Wueever’s GrocrapHicaL Report.—The splendid and 
eminently useful series of quarto reports upon the observations made by 
the parties of the Engineer Department, in charge of Capt. Geo. M. Wheeler, 
in the States and Territories west of the one hundredth meridian, from 1869 
to 1879, has just been concluded by the publication of the geographical 
report arranged by Capt. Wheeler himself. The wholeseries now consists of 
seven quarto volumes and one supplement, one topographic and one geo- 
logic atlas. The volume before us contains, with the eight appendixes and 
the index, 780 pages, three maps, and thirty-eight plates. The main part 
of the report deals with such subjects as the mountain passes visited, the 
western rim of the great interior basin, altitudes and distances, summary 
of results; itinerary of Colorado Grand Canon and River, trip of 1871; 
population, industries, communications, irrigation and artesian wells; sta- 
tistics of western Indians; land classification. To readers of popular litera- 
ture, this volume will be more attractive than most of the others of this 
scientific series. 


Gusuar Sones is the name given to a special kind of epic poems found 
among the Islamitic Southern Slavs, south of the Danube, in Bosnia, Her- 
zegovina, etc. The object of these poems is the heroic period of the per- 
petual fights of the Slavs and Magyars against the Turks during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, which ended in the expulsion of the Turks from 
Hungary. The troubadours, or guslars, who perpetuate these poems, accom- 
pany their singing with the sounds of the gusia, or one-chorded violin, and 
the more ancient pieces embody many passages of surprising beauty. A 
number of these epic pieces have been collected by Dr. Frederick Krauss in 
1884, and were since partly published by him in the original dialect, like 
“Orlovic, the Count of Raab,” Freiburg, i. B., 1889, with a readable German 
translation (AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 1889, page 391). Another Guslar song 
discovered by him has just been translated into German trochaic verses and 
published in Vienna by Carl Greeber, whose title runs as follows: “Mehmed’s 
Brautfahrt (Smailagie Meho), ein Volksepos der suedslavischen Mohammedaner, 
(12mo., pp. 130; 1890). The subject-matter of this truly heroic poem is a 
warlike episode of the year 1657, the battle of Czikvar, near Stuhlweis- 
semburg, Hungary. This was the time when the Turkish domination over 
Hungary was still in full force, and although many incidents of the story 
are the result of poetical fiction, the historical foundation of the whole is 
distinctly perceptible. Young Mehmed, who had just induced a beautiful 
heiress to follow him to Ofen, the capital, with all her treasures, conveys 
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her there at the head of a large and splendid retinue, and from there to the 
field of Mohacz, when during the passage over the Glina River, the whole 
body or pageant is suddenly attacked by Peter, a Christian commander 
from Wallachia. The contest is a terrible one and lasts three days; it ends 
in the defeat and capture of the Christian leader. The original of “Mehmed’s 
Bridal Party” contains 2160 trochaic verses of five feet each, and was first 
published by Krauss at Ragusa in 1886, in the publishing office of D. Pretner, 
with all the ethnographic and philologic elucidations which are necessary 
for a full understanding of a production of this unique character. 


Art Amone THe Dayaxs.—The Malayan inhabitants of Borneo are known 
to the whites as Dayaks, although this name is unknown to the people, 
which calls itself Olo ot, or Olo ngadju. Although they have among us the 
reputation of cruel barbarians, on account of their native custom of “ head 
hunting” and exhibiting the heads of their victims on their buildings, they 
are a talented, industrious and gifted people, eminently capable of becom- 
ing more civilized under appropriate guidance. Professor Alois Raimund 
Hein, of the Vienna University, has made of their plastic arts the object of 
a memorable and very instructive treatise,* after having studied them in 
the ethnographic collections at the Imperial Museum at Vienna (to which 
the army surgeon, Dr. F. Isidor Bacz, has been the principal contributor), 
and in the public collections at Hamburg, Berlin, Amsterdam, Leiden and 
other cities. . 

Hein subdivides his material into five sections—architecture, sculpture, 
painting, technical arts, and tattooing; the whole being preceded by a gen- 
eral and historical introduction and followed by the author’s “conclusions” 
upon the whole subject matter. The illustrations consist of ten plates 
representing ornamental devices, ninety wood-cuts and a frontispice. The 
only material used for architecture are the solid and imperishable woods 
produced by the tropical forests of the island. The dwellings have high 
roofs; the verandahs, and the doors, posts and panels are often full of taste- 
ful ornamentation. People of note are buried in “halls of the dead,” solid, 
lofty mortuary structures standing upon piles. In sculpture, the Dayaks are 
not especially successful as far as the human form is concerned, for the 
manifold “mannikins” of both sexes found in the museums are especially 
coarse and show no finish. Hein believes that some of their number rep- 
resent good and bad genii, of which their mythology is full, a list of them 
being given on pages 23-25, while others are talismans, imitations of animals, 
etc. The Dayaks living on the Katingam place some rude idols, called 
konto, upon the roads to keep off epidemic diseases. More ingenuity is dis- 
played in the war and dance masks. As to the art of painting, the Eastern 
Asiatics delight in the reproduction of monsters and ogres of various de- 
scriptions, also in the drawing of the dragon, which in our tradition is a 
monster inspiring terror, but signifies just the contrary to these Asiatics. To 
them it is a being propitious to mankind, and may serve also as a symbol 
for the productiveness, fertility coming from the rain, for imperial dignity 
and other extolling qualities. This is so, because the entrance of the sun 








*Die bildenden Kvenste bei den Dayaks auf Borneo. Ein Beitrag zur allgemeinen 
Kunstgeschichte, von Alwis R. Hein, K. K. Professor und akademischer Maler. 
Wien, A. Heelder, 1890.—Lexicon—Octavo; 14 and 228 pages. 
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into |the constellation of the dragon marks the commencement of spring. 
From China this monster-symbolism wag introduced into Dayak art and the 
figures on the innumerable shields in European museums show inventive- 
ness, if not originality, and a rather correct and studied human anatomy. 
The study of these shields is more attractive, perhaps, than of any other 
subject in Hein’s book. The most imperishable objects used in drawing, 
carving and painting are manufactured of ironwood, “tabalien,” which is so 
tenacious as to resist even the attacks of the white ant. 

Cloths and other textile fabrics are excellent as to durability and of ex- 
quisite ornamentation ; basketry is made of rattan, split bamboo and palm 
leaves. In the “get-up” and ornamenting of their textile fabrics the Dayak 
women are more self-reliant and independent than the European women, 
who can produce nothing of the sort without having a pattern before them. 
Hein pays a high compliment to the character of the Dayak fair sex; the 
females are laborious, chaste without prudery, attractive in their exterior, 
living wholly within and for their families. They are not fertile, and the 
nation is at present diminishing. The whole Dayak people is passionately 
fond of music, and a primitive music always resounds within their halls of 
festivity. They also make poems, which are songs of travel, of love, of 
worship; they invent farces, puns and legends ofall sorts. Like the Battas, 
their characters are found to be sincere; they evince love of justice and 
truth, and abhor deception. 


Tue Kimspunpvu Lanevace is one of the western Ba’ntu dialects, spoken 
by more than a million of negroes east of the port of San Paul de Loanda, 


South Africa, some distance south of the equator, in the vast country named 
Angola. A Swiss missionary, Heli Chatelain, who lived three years among 
these natives in the interior and on the coast, has published a grammar of 
that tongue, with Portuguese text, this being the language spoken by the 
white inhabitants and the numerous Creole population. Its title is: “Gram- 
matica elementar do Kimbundu ou Lingua de Angola.” Genebra, typ. de 
Charles Schuchardt, 1888-89, 8°; 24 and 172 pages. Likeall theother Ba’ntu 
dialects, Kimbundu is rich in grammatic forms, and these are formed chiefly 
by prefixation of relational elements, not often by suffixation. Exercises 
after the Ollendorff method greatly facilitate the acquisition of the language. 
The book has several prefaces, one by Robert Cust, and all of these describe 
the linguistic and literary position of Kimbundu (or “speech of the negro”’) 
among the other Ba’ntu tongues south of the equator. Parties interested 
in this publication may address Albert S. Gatschet, P.O. Box 333, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Antiquities of Tennessee and the Adjacent States, and the State of Aboriginal 
Society, and the Scale of Civilization Represented by Them. A Series of His- 
torical and Ethnological Studies. By Gates P..Thruston, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Tennessee Historical Society. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
&Co. 1890. 


This is a very excellent book, and is written in an excellent style. The 
author is not confined to technicalities, but takes a broad view of his sub- 
ject, and throws the light of historical learning into the entire archeological 
field. In doing so, however, he does not allow himself to be carried away 
by any theory, and keeps himself free from the charge of special p!eading. 
In this respect it ‘is the most satisfactory treatise yet issued upon the 
Mound-builders, and comes nearer to the solution of the Mound-builders’ 
problem than anything heretofore written. The special value of the work, 
however, is to be found in the description of the relics which have been 
gathered, many of which are new finds, and so have never been described 
before. These relics, to be sure, were nearly all of them found in Tennes- 
see, but the fact that the book is limited to the antiquities of one district, a 
district which has not been described before, makes it all the more valua- 
ble. We have now several fields which have received special treatment: 
Ohio, with its many village sites, sacred enclosures, altar mounds, temple 
platforms, ash pits, and ancient forts; Wisconsin, with its emblematic 
mounds, animal effigies, ancient villages, and clan residences; and also the 
southern district or Gulf States, with their extensive pyramids, many sites 
of ancient villages, and relics, which may be called either Indian or Mound- 
builder; and in this book, Tennessee, with its stone graves, its ancient 
forts, and remarkable deposits of ancient pottery, stone implements, shell 
and copper ornaments, and especially its sculptured idols. Taken“together, 
and compared with one another, the books which have been written upon 
these different urchzological fields will give to us a very fair idea of the 
Mound-builders’ territory, and will help us to solve the mystery which has 
surrounded the Mound-builders. History may help us to understand these 
fields, but it is not sufficient; archeology is the great exponent. This is 
certainly the case with Tennessee, which was for many years “as unknown 
to the outer world as Central Africa.” “These facts are stated to show how 
little history can tell us directly of ancient Tennessee, or of the stone grave 
race.” The author says, “It is difficult to ascertain the exact relation of the 
stone grave race of Tennessee to the historic red Indians,” but he seems to 
think that they were both anterior and superior to them. 

We think this is the position for scientific men to take. It throws back 
the prehistory of our country beyond the red Indians, and re-establishes 
the mound-building period. The text books on history should have this 
distinction clearly drawn, for the new-fangled idea of dismissing the 
Mound-builders from prehistoric America has received a set-back which it 
can not overcome. The Mound-builders’ art, or rather the native art in the 

mound-building period is plainly shown.to have been of a superior charac 
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ter—that is, it was superior to any art which has appeared among the red 
Indians in modern days. Of course, if we could be taken back to DeSoto’s 
time, and could traverse the whole territory, and examine the furniture of 
the houses, the dress of the chiefs, the equipment of the warriors, the do- 
mestic utensils of the people, and could have some one explain to us the 
personal ornaments and the symbolic representations which were common 
in those days, we might be able to explain the relics which are now found 
in the mounds, and say that some of these were deposited after the time of 
the discovery. But we want to go further back than DeSoto’s expedition, 
and we think that the stone graves and burial mounds of Tennessee will 
carry us there. Weare glad that the author of this book has recognized 
this, and made it a point. We are not kept in the protohistoric period, nor 
is there any special effort to minimize the relics of the Mound-builders, but 
we are carried at once to prehistoric times, and are led to see clearly the 
social status of the people in that period. 

There are, of course, some problems which we should like to have had 
solved. To illustrate: the stone graves are found scattered over almost the 
entire Mississippi Valley; they have been found as far north as Coshocton 
County in Ohio, Mercer County, Illinois, as far south as Etowa, Georgia, as 
far east as Caldwell County, North Carolina, and as far west as Warren 
County, Missouri, though Tennessee seems to have been the great center, 
since thousands of them are found in that State. The question is, Were 
the stone graves all built by one people? 


Again, many of the shell gorgets of Tennessee have striking resemblances 
to the bas-reliefs of Mexico and Central America. How came these resem- 
blances? Weare not quite satisfied to have this problem summarily dis- 
missed. 

The carved pipes are found in Tennessee, in Southern Ohio, in Central 
Illinois and Southeastern Iowa, and striking resemblances are to be traced ; 
how came this? Was there a tribe which passed over this entire territory 
and left their pipes, or did the Mound-buiiders borrow patterns from one 
another?. The idols which are found in Tennessee are very interesting. They 
show that the people had passed beyond the stage of sun-worship, and had 
reached the borders of that stage which existed in Central America. No- 
where else is there such a mingling of animal figures, sun symbols and 
human representations as in Tennessee. This has not béen accounted for 
and there is no theory to satisfy us. 

Again, the portraits which are contained in the idols are unique. There 
is generally a resemblance between them. Do the portraits give to us an 
idea of the physiogomy of the people. Gen. Thruston has spoken of the 
trowels which were taken out of the Noel cemetery at Nashville. He says 
this set of plastering tools is a most interesting and suggestive discovery; 
he thinks that men followed the business of plastering in the ptehistoric 
period. We would call attention to one fact: these trowels are found not 
only in Tennessee, but in other localities. In fact there are objects on the 
head-dresses of idols found in Tennessee, and in the Guede collection from 
Porto Rico, in the West Indies, which look like trowels. The question we 
ask is, was there a craft of plasterers, and were these the emblems of the 
craft, or is the resemblance merely accidental? The same question might 
be asked in reference to the spool ornaments and objects of copper which 
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are taken from the mounds of Tennessee and of Ohio. How comes it that 
objects resembling these are found as far away as Mexico and Central 
America? We will not, however, ask any more questions. The author 
says: “ We have devoted more attention to the illustrations of specimens 
than to theories regarding them. It is not our intention to enter upon an 
extended consideration of the interesting ethnological and archeological 
problems naturally suggested, but any antiquarian or collector will be im- 
pressed with the fact that it will be impossible to gather a collection of 
antiquities of such a varied and advanced type as have been illustrated 
within the limits of the United States, outside of the territory of the mound 
building tribes. They present unmistakable evidence of a state of society 
above the social condition of the prehistoric tribes of Canada and the north- 
eastern States. Unmistakable evidences are presented of intercourse of 
relationship with the ancient people of the southwest and of the Pueblo 
districts.” ‘“ We can not believe that these higher types represent nothing 
more than the ordinary culture of Indian tribes like the Shawnees and 
Cherokees, neither do we agree in the opinion with the authors who insist 
that they were the works of a superior race of Toltecs, Aztecs, or Mayas.” 
In other words, the author undertakes to describe the exact status of the 
people, who might be called the Mound-builders of the middle districts, and 
in this he has succeeded. 

Physiogomy in Expression. By Paolo Mantgezza, Senator; Director of the 


Museum of Anthropology in Florence, etc. PartsIand II. New York: 
The Humboldt Publishing Co. 


This is a very remarkable work. It first describes the writers who have 
written on the subject, and reviews the vagaries apparent in their works. 
It then passes on to the study of the different parts of the human face, 
giving characteristics of expression in each. Then follow some good thoughts 
on the different races and their methods or habits or expression. The 
agricultural races are less expressive than the war-like, sea-faring or trading 
nations. The effect of emotion on the countenance is described. In fact,a 
picture of human nature generally is given, and the reader is expected to 
become a good judge of human nature from the perusal of the book. The 
price is only thirty cents. 

Quintessence of Socialism. By Prof. A. Schaffle. Translated by Bernard 


Bosanquet. Darwinism and Politics. By David Ritchie,M.A. Upon the 
Origin of Alpine and Italian Lakes and Glacial Erosion. By various authors. 


These little books constitute Nos. 123, 124 and 125 of the Humboldt Li- 
brary. The price of each is fifteen cents. They average about fifty pages 
of finely printed matter, and are well worth the money. 


The Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler. By his daughter, Julia Perkins 
Cutler. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke. 1890. 


Ephraim Cutler was the son of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, who was one of 
the founders of the Commonwealth of Ohio and the Northwest Territory. 
The son may be called one of the founders of the Commonwealth of Ohio 
and at least one of the great legislators of the State. He is not so well 
known as his father, but was a very honorable man, and his memoir is 


worthy of a place in the history of the Great West. Mr. Clarke has done 

t-service to the country in bringing out these different volumes about 
the Cutlers, Zeisbergers and the pioneers of Ohio, and should be patronized 
by all the lovers of good, wholesome biographical literature. 
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